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our delicious ways to cool off a hot afternoon. Tastes as refreshing as a summer breeze 


Kahlia Hummer 


1 oz Kahlua 

1 oz light rum 

2 scoops of vanilla, choco- 
late or coffee ice cream. 
Blend briefly, to make an 
ideal no-cook dessert on 
those hot summer nights! 


Kahlua Iced Coffee 


1-1/2 oz Kahlua 

Add to glass of iced coffee. 
Make it by the pitcher. It's 
equally terrific in iced tea! 


Kahlia & Cream 


1-1/2 oz Kahlua 

4 oz fresh cream or milk. 
Over ice, for a taste that's 
as frrresh as can be. 


Kahlua & Eresh Fruit 


6 cups fresh fruit 

3 tbsp brown sugar 

3/4 cup Kahlua 

Sprinkle fruit with sugar. 
Add Kahlua. Mix gently 
cover and refrigerate 30 
minutes. It's a delicious 
delight that's as easy as can 
be. Serves six to eight. 


Our Treat 


For more delicious Kahlua 
recipe ideas, write: 

Kahlua, Box 747, Station “K” 
Toronto, Ontario. M4P 2X1. 


AMLUA, 


There's only one. 


PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Appreciating our heritage 


holidays get settled, a timely new 

report by a Halifax-based research 
firm offers fascinating information on 
what Maritimers and Newfoundlanders 
do when it comes to vacation. 

The key finding: our favourite vaca- 
tion destinations are right here in the 
region. Three-quarters of our vacations 
are taken in the Atlantic Provinces. 

Those numbers may suggest that we 
don’t stray far from home when it comes 
to holidays. Not so: Atlantic Canadians 
do leave their home provinces, but they 
often choose a neighbouring province in 
the region as their destination. Nova 
Scotians go to PEI and New Brunswick; 
New Brunswickers go to Nova Scotia and 
PEI. Only Newfoundlanders do their 
vacationing predominantly in their home 
province — and no wonder, considering 
the many attractions and large size of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Fully 65 
per cent of their vacations are within the 
province — and the next most popular 
destination is Ontario. 

The study from which these numbers 
are taken was carried out by Corporate 
Research Associates of Halifax, and was 
commissioned by the Cape Breton Devel- 
opment Corporation (Devco). Devco is 
working to build up Cape Breton’s tour- 
ism industry, and the purpose of the 
research was to discover how much 
potential there is to attract more visitors 
to Cape Breton from neighbouring areas. 

-For Cape Breton, this survey is good 
news. It shows that Maritimers and New- 
foundlanders are interested in taking their 
holidays within the region and that the 
kind of vacation attractions people are 
looking for — scenery, outdoor activities, 
cultural events and heritage attractions 
— matches what is being offered. 

This study is a key step in some new 
thinking about travel and tourism in this 
region. In recent years, the focus has been 
on attracting visitors from other regions 
of Canada, particularly central Canada, 
and on the north-eastern United States. 
One important reason for this emphasis 
is economics: visitors from other regions 
and other countries bring their money 
with them, and their spending is a net 
addition to the region’s economy. Serving 
a restaurant meal to a Bostonian contrib- 
utes as much to our economy as exporting 
that same dollar value’s worth of fish or 
lumber to the U.S. 

Another reason to focus on out-of- 
region visitors is to discourage rivalries 
within the region. It’s a no-win situation 
if Nova Scotia squares off against PEI in 


A S summer gets closer and plans for 
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a fight to attract local tourism dollars; far 
better that everyone work together to 
increase the total amount of travel. 

Still, there is another side to the 
picture. The survey done for Devco shows 
that Atlantic Canadians do a lot of their 
holiday travel within the region — but 
there’s a lot of holidaying outside the 
region too. Promoting our tourism 
resources to ourselves can generate major 
benefits if more people decide to see 
Atlantic Canada first. 

The potential for more in-region travel 
is very clear in the survey. The features 
Maritimers seek in their holidays — 
sightseeing, outdoor activities, heritage/ 
cultural attractions and so on — are 
found in great wealth in Newfoundland, 
but for most of us Newfoundland is an 
unknown province. Within the Maritimes, 
lack of awareness and lack of promotion 
remain a problem. How many of us, for 
example, have visited the outstanding and 
unique collection of living museums in 
the region, from King’s Landing and the 
Village Acadien in New Brunswick to 
Sherbrooke Village and Louisbourg in 
Nova Scotia? 

Our heritage attractions suffer 
particularly from lack of awareness and 
lack of promotion. This is in part a legacy 
of the fact that they are run by public 
agencies and community groups, rather 
than private entrepreneurs. Our heritage 
resources are our common inheritance 
and belong in public hands — but why do 
government budget-setters have to be so 
parsimonious when it comes to spending 
a small amount of money to promote 
public awareness and use of facilities we 
are paying millions to build and operate 
through our taxes? 

This summer, we are launching a 
modest new venture to play our part in 
encouraging awareness of the tourism 
resources of the region. You'll find it 
bound into your copy of this issue. It is 
an Atlantic Provinces heritage guide, and 
in it are detailed listings for many of the 
premiere heritage attractions of the 
region. This year’s guide contains listings 
for more than 40 of these — and there’s 
a handy map showing the locations of 
each one of them. 

Devco’s study is an encouraging indi- 
cation that people are looking for new 
approaches to tourism. Given the wealth 
of attractions in this part of the country, 
given our short but wonderful summer 
season, given our 400 years of history, is 
it any wonder that we’re our own best 
customers for summer vacations? 

— James Lorimer 


Armbrae 
Academy 


cur: ric-u-lum: a course 
of study offered by a school 


Are you familiar with 
your child’s curriculum? 
Are there core subjects? 
Are the electives 
challenging and/or skill 
oriented? 


ARMBRAE ACADEMY’S 
students take an 


academic core 


supported by some 
challenging electives. 


For example, our 7s, 8s, 
and Qs are receiving 
instruction 35 periods a 
week. Their electives 
include: Study Skills, 
Speaking and Listening, 
International Affairs, 
Canadian Government, 
and Contemporary 
Political Ideologies. 


For further information 
on an ARMBRAE 
education write or call: 


FOUNDED IN 1887 


Armbrae 
Academy 


Dr. Bonar A. Gow 
ARMBRAE ACADEMY 
1400 Oxford Street, 
Halifax, N.S. B3H 3Y8 
423-7920 


Travelling 


Companion 


You'll go far with an MT&T Calling Card. 


Extensive travel is a fact of 
business life. But fumbling for 
correct change in airport 
phone booths doesn’t have to 
be another one. Not when you 
have your MT&T Calling Card. 


Easy does it 

An MT&T Calling Card is 
the easy way to charge long 
distance calls. Whether you’re 
calling ahead to confirm an 
appointment, contacting 
customers in your home 
territory, or checking in with 
the office, just give your 
number to the operator and 
we'll do the rest. 


It pays to phone 
You're in control when 

you call long distance. It lets 

you react quickly to changes 


MISt 
We go-the 


in your itinerary, and plan 
ahead to make the most of 
your trip. That’s why it pays to 
get your free MT &T Calling 
Card. It makes calling long 
distance more convenient and 
productive than ever! 


To order your MT&T 
Calling Card, call 
1-800-565-CARD. 


The call is free, the card is too. 


Errors explained 

In response to Classic struggle in 
competition for members (March’88), I 
would like to point out a few errors. First, 
the New Brunswick Public Employees 
Association has never made application 
to join the National Union of Provincial 
Government Employees and they were 
certainly never turned down. NUPGE has 
never made numerous approaches to 
NBPEA over the years but the executive 
of NBPEA always chose to keep their 
membership away from all the other 
government employees in Canada. 


em 


A complete line of 
quality Nova Scotia 
furniture in oak, maple 
and pine. 


Expect the Best 
ion Woodcra 


Since 1974, Woodcraft Manufacturing Limited has earned 
the distinction of being Atlantic Canada’s premier source 
of fine handcrafted wooden furniture. Dovetailing, 
Lamello jointery, and high-quality no-mar finishes — all 
trademarks of Woodcraft’s fine furniture — guarantee that 
your beautiful Woodcraft investment will remain a solid one 

for generations to come. Call today to receive our free colour catalogue. 


Woodcraft 
Store 


FEEDBACK 


...Mr. Pollard’s comment about ac- 
cess to information is also wrong. Since 
the provincial government unions in all 
other provinces are affiliated with 
NUPGE, any union research coming to 
New Brunswick will now flow through 
the New Brunswick Government Em- 
ployees Union. 

Contrary to what Mr. Pollard thinks, 
we are guaranteed a voice in the National 
Executive Board. We have already elect- 
ed a vice president to sit on the board and 
we have the same vote as any other 
province. 


1588 Argyle Street 
Halifax, NS B3J 2B3 
Telephone 421-1900 

Call toll-free in NS, NB and 
PEI 1-800-565-1200 


To this point there has been no in- 
crease in dues for NBGEU. If there is in 
future, it will be voted on by our members 
in convention. One thing that is certain 
is that whatever dues we collect will be 
spent on education and service for our 
members. We intend to be a full servic- 
ing union and we intend that our members 
take an active part in government 
employee unions from coast to coast. 
They have been kept isolated for too long 
now and it is reflected in their wages 
and benefits. 


Jerry Dunnett 
Director, NBGEU, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Unwarranted attack on colleague 

I have long been an admirer of Harry 
Bruce’s column. His and Ray Guy’s ef- 
forts are usually the first items I turn to 
in each new issue. However, I felt his 
attack on Jim Meek in Pot calling kettle 
black (March’88) was overly harsh and 
unwarranted. It seems to me to be out 
of character for Mr. Bruce to so severely 
upbraid a fellow journalist of consider- 
able reputation and talent. 

Indeed, I rather enjoyed his witty and 
clever admonishment of life in the Toron- 
to fast lane. 

Also, I found this particular column 
overly critical of the Halifax press. Like 
Harry Bruce, I have long been a sub- 
scriber of the Globe and Mail. However, 
I must say that, in my opinion, the local 
news media carry almost all the essential 
world news contained in the Toronto 


paper... 


Charles Longley, QC 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Hard to keep track of time 

I read your article about Putting the 
clocks ahead in Nfld. or turning back 
time? (April’88). I also had a chance to 
read the White Paper last year on the pro- 
posal for time changes in the province. 
Perhaps there would have been more 
response if it had contained the one sen- 
sible proposal that would have required 
the entire province to observe Atlantic 
Time like it should... 

In the White Paper on time changes 
there were several new proposals but the 
elimination of St. John’s Time was not 
one of them. Geographically the next time 
zone begins somewhere out in the Atlan- 
tic about 100 miles east of St. John’s. 
Maybe with so much time spent in the fog 
that’s where they think they are. Just why 
we have that half hour difference in time 
in the province has always been a mystery 
to anyone outside of St. John’s...There is 
always hope that someday they will wake 
up down there in St. John’s when it is not 
too foggy and set the clocks right, though 
I doubt it... 


L.J. Billard 
Goose Bay, Labrador 
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~ anything but the best, 
you very often getit. 


At IGA, we believe in offering you low weekly specials. 
Our buyers shop from around the world 
for the best possible price on everything we sell. 
Sometimes we make great buys, and when we do, 
we like to pass those savings on to you. 


A very special place to shop! 
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MEDIUM 


WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. 
Average per Cigarette— Export “A” Regular “tar” 15.0 mg., nicotine 1.0 mg. King Size “tar” 15.0 mg., nicotine 1.0 mg. 
Export “A” Medium Regular “tar” 13.0 mg., nicotine 1.0 mg. King Size “tar” 13.0 mg., nicotine 1.0 mg. Export “A” 
Mild Regular “tar” 11.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. King Size “tar” 11.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. Export “A” 
Light Regular “tar” 10.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. King Size “tar” 10.0 mg., nicotine 0.7 mg. Export “A” Extra Light Regular 
“tar” 8.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. King Size “tar” 9.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. 


PROVINCIAL REPORT 


Knowing what’s in the dishes 


on a menu could save lives 


A severe allergic reaction took a young man’s life and his 
mother is determined that it shouldn’t happen to anyone else 


by Rick MacLean 

y the time Bill Shanks bit into what 

he thought was a piece of rolled 

ham on New Year’s Eve 1986, it was 

already too late. What looked like ham 

was actually salmon rolled up with a 

toothpick through it. There was no sign 

at the buffet in the Fredericton restau- 

rant pointing out the difference and 

Shanks didn’t know salmon could be 
served that way. 

He knew he was in trouble. He turned 
to his friends and told them to call an 
ambulance. His blood pressure plum- 
meted. His lips, throat and lungs swelled. 
Attempts to revive him failed and he died. 
He was 23. He had graduated in October 
with a BA in psychology and sociology 
and was planning to do a masters degree. 

An extreme allergy to fish killed 
Shanks, an allergy he knew about and was 
careful to respect. His mother, Gloria, 
says he never would have touched the 
salmon if he had known what it was and 
she wants to ensure such a mistake won’t 
kill anyone else. She has helped set up an 
awareness group and is lobbying govern- 
ment for new laws as part of her fight. 

The awareness group is part of the 
Toronto-based Allergy Information Asso- 
ciation. The New Brunswick chapter is 
based in Fredericton, about 80 kilometres 
southwest of Gloria Shanks’ home in 
Doaktown. Shanks first heard of the asso- 
ciation last September in a brochure she 
picked up during an allergy awareness day 
inspired by the death of her son. She 
wrote to the association, held a first 
meeting last November and the group 
began holding monthly meetings in Fred- 
ericton in January. 

Shanks is uncertain how many mem- 
bers the association has in the province 
because, until recently, people could only 
join by writing to Toronto and she hasn’t 
received a list yet. ““But we’ve had up to 
35 people attend our meetings and I 
would suspect there would be 75 to 100 
people in New Brunswick who have 
become members,” she says. 

The association tries to help its 
members and the public learn more about 
allergies, the dangers they present and 
what can be done to avoid those dangers. 
Allergies tend to run in families, Shanks 
says. Her husband Donald, who helps 
with her work, has developed allergies in 
the past few years. Two daughters have 
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mild allergies but nothing considered 
life-threatening. 

The Fredericton chapter has asked an 
allergy specialist and a general practi- 
tioner to address meetings. It has also 
tried to spread the word — a letter has 
gone out to doctors asking them to 
mention the group to anyone they think 
might benefit. 

Shanks has gone even further by 
starting a petition and letter writing cam- 
paign to ask provincial and federal gov- 
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Shanks has set up an awareness group 


ernments to pass laws protecting those 
with severe allergies. She wants foods on 
buffets clearly labelled and restaurants to 
keep a master file listing all ingredients 
used in making the dishes they serve. The 
file would be available to anyone who 
asked for it. She estimates she has about 
2,000 signatures on the petition. She also 
asks people to sign a form letter asking 
for the same things. Copies of the letter 
go to federal health minister Jake Epp and 
Liberal health critic Sheila Copps. “I 
would not say this is a totally Allergy 
Information Association production . . 
what I have been doing is partly AIA and 
partly Gloria Shanks,” she says. 


So far, the reaction has been mixed. 
New Brunswick health minister Ray 
Frenette wrote to her in mid-April saying 
he opposed new laws because it would be 
too much of a burden for restaurants. He 
suggested a voluntary program. 

Shanks was unimpressed. “It may go 
on voluntarily for a month and then be 
dropped, saying, ‘well, we’ve seen no 
results from it. But if it’s mandatory, then 
we know that we’ve got to do it. I know 
when I go into a restaurant I have to ask 
if my allergens are present in this food. 
Then they have a responsibility back to 
me to tell me if it is or isn’t,’ she says. 
She thinks Frenette may have misunder- 
stood what she wants, so she has written 
him with more details. “I told him that 
this is a simple procedure. I had one 
restaurant tell me that maybe it would take 
them five or six hours to accumulate all 
the ingredients in their menu, but it would 
be worthwhile in the end because then it 
would be done.” 

There are hopeful signs. The Ming Res- 
taurant in Fredericton has introduced to 
their menu a list of ingredients that may 
concern those with allergies, Shanks says. 
Keith Pond, the president of Hospitality 
New Brunswick, has told her he believes 
a voluntary program could work. An 
official with a restaurant association in 
Nova Scotia seems interested and people 
in Ontario are also pushing the federal 
government to do something. | 

These are reasons for optimism, 
Shanks says. “‘Six months ago, all we 
heard was, ‘No, we cannot do what you 
want.’ I’m very optimistic that we’re going 
to see things done, because it is being 
brought to the forefront that at least one 
Canadian per month is dying in this 
manner.’ She suspects the numbers 
may actually be higher, but some deaths 
end up being reported as the result of 
natural causes. 

The months of work and the support 
of others has toughened her resolve since 
her son’s death. She has spoken to dia- 
betics and people with glucose intol- 
erance who encourage her because they 
feel her work will help them too. One 
man called her to say his son nearly died 
when he ate a peanut butter sandwich by 
mistake. ‘He said, ‘Through the death 
of your son we went to the doctor and we 
now carry an adrenaline kit at all times 
. . . It’s available to give him an injection 
so he won't lose his life” ”’ (The kit is 
available by prescription in New Bruns- 
wick, but it’s uncertain if it could have 
helped her son because of the severity of 
his reaction, Shanks says.) 

Shanks recognizes a new toughness 
has developed in herself and makes no 
apologies for it. “I find being a nice guy 
and saying I would like to see this 
done — they put you on the back burner. 
You have to stand up and say, ‘I know it 
can be done.’ ” 
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Little relief provided by 


private compensation fund 


Widows and injured fishermen in Lunenburg have been ill 
served by the very program that was set up to help them 


by Fred Winsor 
here is a hint of irony in Ross 
Knickle’s laugh when he talks about 
the loss of his eye aboard a W.H. 
Smith fishing schooner more than 40 
years ago. The Lunenburg Fishermen’s 
Mutual Relief Association offered him 
$3.50 a month as compensation, but he 
wouldn’t take it. The association upped 
its offer of compensation to $6 a month, 
which he received until a couple of years 
ago when it was increased to $15. 

“But the $6 a month was all I got,” 
he continued, ““They wouldn’t even pay 
for the glass eye.’ 

Phyllis Tanner of Blue Rocks had five 
children at home when she lost her 
husband in a fishing accident in May 
1964. Tanner, a quiet, reserved woman, 
explains calmly and clearly: “I received 
less than $100 a month from the Relief 
Association to raise my five children 
with, and even in those times that was not 
very much. After a while we were able 
to get some assistance from Social 
Services and that made it a little more 
bearable. 

“The money from the Relief Associa- 
tion has not increased very much over the 
years,’ she adds. “It only would go up 
$10 at a time. Right now I’m getting $130 
a month. If it wasn’t for the spouses’ 
allowance I don’t know what Id do.” 

Knickle and Tanner are representative 
of injured workers and widows covered 
under the Lunenburg Fishermen’s Mutual 
Relief Association. A private insurance 
company established by the large fishing 
firms in Lunenburg County, the Relief 
Association at one time provided minimal 
insurance coverage for the area’s offshore 
fishermen. 

Members of the association read like 
a who’s who of the fishing industry 
in Nova Scotia. The chairman is J.B. 
Morrow, vice president of National Sea 
Products; directors include Douglas 
Mosher of Scotia Trawler Ltd., a Na- 
tional Sea subsidiary, and Graham 
Knickle of Adams and Knickle. From its 
inception in 1932, it has represented the 
last remnants of the early attempts to 
“‘privatize’’ workers’ compensation. 

Since 1971, offshore fishermen in 
Nova Scotia have been covered by the 
Workers’ Compensation Act. Under this 
plan fishermen and their dependents are 
eligible for the benefits available to all 
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other workers in the province. 

Prior to 1971, however, Nova Scotia 
fishermen were not so lucky. Instead, they 
were covered under a private insurance 
plan which dated back to 1928 when the 
government of the day, at the request 
of the fish companies, “‘privatized’’ 
Workers’ Compensation for offshore 
fishermen. This was the era of the so- 
called co-adventurer, when fishermen 
received a share of the catch and nothing 
else. No deductions were made for the 
Canada Pension Plan and there were no 
company pension programs. 


Knickle: $15 a month for losing an eye 3 


When offshore fishermen were finally 
included under the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, those injured workers or widows 
who were receiving Relief Association 
benefits were not included in the new 
scheme. So the old system continued, but 
with one major hitch — the investment 
portfolio, the capital fund which is the 
basis of any insurance program — 
stopped growing since the fish companies 
in Lunenburg County were now under the 
Workers’ Compensation Board. With no 
increase in the capital fund, there has 
been little room for increase in the 
disability allowances and pensions paid 
out. 

The directors of the Relief Association 
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have been surprisingly quiet during the 
past 17 years and few visible attempts 
have been made to get the provincial 
government to correct this situation. In 
September 1984, the Relief Association 
wrote then provincial minister of labour 
David Nantes, requesting ‘“‘that the 
pensioners of the Lunenburg County 
Fishing Industry be compensated equally 
with other Nova Scotia pensioners.” 
Nantes refused the request that the 
Workers’ Compensation Board take over 
the pensions covered by the Relief 
Association. 

Jim Morrow says the Relief Associa- 
tion “has no plans to pursue this matter 
with the provincial government.” The 
association has heard through informal 
political contacts that, “‘if the government 
took these widows under the Workers’ 
Compensation Board, it would set a 
precedent for other widows in the same 
situation in the province.” 

For Phyllis Tanner and other pension- 
ers, the Relief Association and govern- 
ment’s inaction sentences them to a life 
of poverty. As a Relief Association widow, 
Tanner receives $130 a month. A widow 
covered under the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Board in 1988 receives $616 a month 
and an additional $162 a month for every 
child under the age of 18. She is eligible 
to receive this amount for life or until she 
remarries. At the time of remarriage, she 
receives a lump sum payment of $3,151. 

Many of the association widows lost 
their husbands when they were young and 
had small children. Now with their 
children grown up and gone from home, 
many widows in their 50s and 60s can 
only wait until they reach 65, when they’ll 
receive old age security from the federal 
government. Victims of a society that said 
a woman’s place was in the home, these 
women played an integral role in the 
fishing household, looking after the house 
and children while their husbands were 
away fishing for weeks at a time. 

These widows are doubly penalized 
when it comes to the other social assis- 
tance programs available. Not only are 
they ineligible for C.P.P. benefits, but they 
also do not qualify for the provincial 
government’s social assistance plan for 
widows. 

Individual attempts by the widows and 
their families to be included under the 
Workers’ Compensation Act have been 
consistently disregarded by the province. 
Some local people say that, unlike other 
parts of the province, Lunenburg County 
has not had a history of social advocacy. 
The people involved in this situation, 
most of whom are middle-aged and 
elderly widows, are not accustomed to 
dealing with governments in an adver- 
sarial manner. Without the skills needed 
to get results through collective action, 
they have remained powerless to do 
anything about the situation. vag 
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AL eee NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


The Eagle River Credit Union staff have reason to be happy. Left to right: Stan Pike, Alvina 


O’Brien, Jeanette Yetman, Heather Jordan, Peggy O’Dell and Wayne Earle 


Co-operative ventures put 
community members in charge 


When the Bank of Montreal closed its L’anse au Loup branch, 
residents joined forces to establish their own credit union 


by Roger Bill 

tan Pike Jr. was 26 years old and 

the manager of the southern Labra- 

dor branch of the Bank of Montreal 

when he got a phone call at his office one 

day in early 1984. ‘‘Stan, are you sitting 

down?’’ his boss in Deer Lake began. 

‘*T’ve got terrible news. The branch in 
L’anse au Loup is being closed.”’ 

Reg O’Brien Jr., town manager for 
L’anse au Loup at the time, says the call 
was ‘‘like a slap in the face.’’ O’Brien 
had an office in one end of the town hall 
and Stan Pike’s was in the other. The 
bank, which had moved in on a part-time 
basis in 1978, began a full-time and 
seemingly permanent service in 1983. 
O’Brien says the branch made a modest 
profit but not enough for the Bank of 
Montreal. ‘‘The bank told us they could 
make more in one branch on Yonge 


Street in Toronto than they could in all. 


of southern Labrador.’’ 

Before the Bank of Montreal opened 
its doors, 2,500 people in the eight 
communities on the Labrador Straits did 
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their banking on nearby mainland 
Newfoundland. The local economy ran 
largely on a system of personal credit. 

The bank introduced a modern cash 
economy to this isolated part of Atlantic 
Canada. Facing a return to the credit 
system was like going backwards, says 
O’Brien. ““The people on the Straits 
wouldn’t retreat.’’ He became a member 
of a committee that tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade the Bank of Montreal to stay. 
Then the committee tried to persuade the 
Bank of Nova Scotia to move in, again 
without success. Finally they decided 
they’d have to do it on their own. 

They founded the Eagle River Credit 
Union. The Southern Labrador Develop- 
ment Association lent them $5,000 to buy 
the Bank of Montreal’s office equipment. 
The Town Council didn’t charge them 
rent. The Caisse Populaire in nearby 
Blanc Sablon, Quebec, gave them a 
$50,000 line. of credit and a cheque 
clearing service. The Labrador Fisher- 
men’s Union Shrimp Company in L’anse 
au Loup deposited $100,000 and guaran- 


teed the salary of the manager 
for one year. 

Pike, who as a native of 
the straits, had a wife, two 
children and three years in- 
vested in a career with the 
Bank of Montreal. He was 
offered a transfer but instead 
became manager of the 
fledgling credit union. 

Pike’s job was to sell the 
credit union as a safe, viable 
option to a bank. He pro- 
moted the fact that deposits 
were 100 per cent guaranteed. 
He promised a 10 per cent 
return on share capital. And 
he tirelessly explained to his 
neighbours that they would be 
more than just customers — 
they would own it. 

By August 1984, the credit 
union had 400 members and 
$700,000 in deposits. Today it 
has 1,700 members and an 
asset portfolio of $4.2 
million. It has a miniscule one 
per cent delinquency rate on 
its $3 million loan portfolio. 
Pike says with some pride, 
‘““We’ve paid 10 per cent inter- 
est on share capital every 
year.” 

One of the keys to this suc- 
cess has been the support of 
another co-op, the Labrador 
Fishermen’s Union Shrimp 
Company. The co-op was for- 
med by 100 union fishermen 
at a meeting in Lanse au Loup 
in 1978. A year later the co-op 
received two shrimp licences from feder- 
al fisheries minister Romeo LeBlanc, 
which produced revenues of $200,000 
the next year. By 1987 the co-op had 

arlayed the licences into a business with 
16 million in sales. 

Their strategy has been as simple as 
it has been farsighted. All of the profits 
have been retained and ploughed back 
into the development of the fishery on the 
coast. Today the Shrimp Co. co-op owns 
a trawler, operates four plants (with plans 
for a fifth at a cost of $3 million), and 
has become the biggest employer on the 
coast with 450 people on the payroll. 

When the Shrimp Co. co-op began, 
no one thought it would help establish a 
credit union. But its members put some 
of their profits into bankrolling the credit 
union, joined the credit union and the rest 
is history. The people in southern and 
eastern Labrador have built two co-ops 
with overlapping memberships and 
interlocking directorates. As a result, 
they control banking in the region and are 
the major players in its economy. 


Nad NYSHIHON SHI 


Roger Bill is the Atlantic producer of the 
CBC radio program Sunday Morning. 
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ML ies PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Island animal lovers rally to 
support humane society 


While the Island’s Humane Society was forced to close its 
doors, some high profile publicity has put it back in business 


by Jim Brown 

or a couple of weeks in late March, 

he may have had the best known face 

on Prince Edward Island. Sad, dark 

eyes stared out every day from the back 

page of the morning paper. And when 

Islanders opened The Guardian to find 

the word “adopted” stamped across his 

picture, a collective sigh of relief could 

be heard from Souris to Tignish. Bandit 
had found a home. 

Bandit, an eight-month-old mixed 
breed puppy, was up for adoption at the 
P.E.I. Humane Society’s animal shelter 
in Hazelbrook. Along with other dogs, 
cats and rabbits at the shelter, he had 
a deadline of March 31. The Humane 
Society, out of money and unable to con- 
vince the province to increase its yearly 
operating budget, would be closing its 
doors and any animal not adopted would 
be “‘put to sleep.” 

The Humane Society on Prince 
Edward Island has been operating in the 
red for the past three years. Escalating 
costs and a fixed provincial budget have 
resulted in a series of employee layoffs 
and reductions in service. But executive 
director Gary Larsen claims the society 
has been hampered by a provincial 
government bowing to the wishes of a 
concerted lobbying effort by Island fur 
breeders. | 

_ The Humane Society (SPCA) was 
founded in 1974 to function in two ways: 
as an animal control agency and as an 
animal welfare agency. The revenues used 
to carry out the society’s animal control 
duties are provided for under the provin- 
cial Dog Act and through the contracting 
services to Island municipalities. Those 
revenues are supplemented by adoption 
and surrender charges at the animal shel- 
ter and must cover employee salaries, 
vehicle upkeep, shelter maintenance and 
the care and feeding of the abandoned pets. 

The animal welfare function is carried 
out solely through private donations. This 
money is used to deal with issues unre- 
lated to animal control, such as cruelty 
cases or situations where domestic or 
companion animals are at risk. 

When Larsen assumed his position at 
the society four years ago he oversaw a 
staff of 11 operating out of two Island 
shelters. By March of this year the 
Summerside shelter had been closed 
down and the staff had been cut to three 
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full-time employees, including Larsen. 
“Our provincial funding has been fixed 
at $65,000 for the four years I’ve been 
here, and our expenses have continually 
escalated. We’re slowly dying from 
within,’ Larsen says. 

For the past two years, the society has 
been negotiating with the province to have 


‘ay, 


Bandit and his mates had a deadline 


its annual base funding increased by 
$40,000. Last fall the department of agri- 
culture turned down the society’s request 
and finally, in March, the society 
announced it would be shutting down. 
Larsen is convinced the province’s deci- 
sion to turn down the funding request was 
made because of pressure from the fur 
breeders. 

While the society has not taken a 
public stand against the Island fur indus- 
try, problems between the two groups 
began with an article published last year 
in the Silver Fox Review, a trade publica- 
tion of the fox ranching industry. In the 
article, a report on the defeat of an anti- 
trapping motion at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Federation of Humane 


Societies (CFHS) implied to P.E.I. Hu- 
mane Society president Claire Arsenault, 
that CFHS was in support of the fur 
industry. In a private letter to the maga- 
zine, Arsenault stated that the article 
implied that CFHS did not support the 
phasing out of the fur industry in a 
reasonable period of time. ““The manner 
in which this objective is to be accom- 
plished is the basis for the defeat of the 
motion.” The result of the vote, she said, 
does not mean that humane societies 
“in any way condone the use of furs in 
our society.” 

Although not intended for public 
review, the letter fell into the hands of the 
P.E.I. Fur Breeders Association who 
expressed concern to the premier about 
“the stated aim of the PE.I. Humane 
Society to ‘see the fur industry phased 
out. ”’ The association’s letter conclud- 
ed by saying that it felt “very strongly that 
the Humane Society’s efforts to destroy 
a sector of the agricultural community 
should not be funded by the provincial 
government.” 

Fur Breeders Association secretary 
Larry Banman says his group felt the 
contents of Arsenault’s letter justified 
making it public. “If they have a hidden 
agenda, we felt it should be known. We 
don’t think that standing up for your 
industry is wrong.” He denies Larsen’s 
charges that the association actively 
lobbied government to cut funding for the 


society. 

Deputy minister of agriculture Dale 
Dewar agrees. She says Larsen’s charges 
that her department’s decision was 
influenced by the fur breeders are totally 


unfounded. “I have indicated to him 
(Gary Larsen) that there is absolutely no 
basis for that accusation. We had written 
to them that there would be no additional 
dollars before we received the letter from 
the fur breeders. But even so, I can assure 
you that there was no relationship be- 
tween the two,’ says Dewar. 

Amid all the charges and counter- 
charges, Larsen says there has been a 
bright side to the whole affair. When the 
news broke that the society was shutting 
down, a large group of seal watchers 
happened to be on the Island and they 
immediately began to muster support. 
Included in the group was American 
television actress Loretta Swit, who threw 
a spotlight of publicity on the society 
when she visited the shelter and was made 
honorary chairperson. 

Another American pledged $5,000 to 
the society if Islanders could match the 
sum and they’ve done better than that, 
raising about $20,000 in a three-week 
span. The fundraising blitz has recently 
enabled the society to re-open the doors 
of the shelter, and Larsen says they have 
begun to renegotiate with Island munici- 
palities and the province to resume their 
animal control duties. 
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Defending the nght to 


do the work 


they do 


Anne Derrick is just one of the Halifax women who has become 
an activist in support of the women who work the streets 


by Sharon Fraser 
pringtime in Halifax, says one 
observer, brings out the grounds- 
keepers in the Public Gardens, the 
trucks that sell french fries near the 


library, and “‘the girls’ on Hollis St. 
Depending on who’s talking, “‘the girls” 
are variously referred to with a wink, a 
leer, a snicker or an eyebrow raised in 
disapproval. 


For some women, prostitution is a step up from the life that they’ve left behind 
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Prostitution is called the oldest profes- 
sion. The exchange of sexual favours for 
money is an activity that makes the news 
when homeowners get up in arms because 
women working the streets are said to 
be lowering property values, or when 
prostitutes become the victims of serial 
violence. 

But the reality of the work and the 
circumstances that lead to the streets are 
almost never examined because so many 
people are willing to accept mythical 
stereotypes and keep those women who 
work as prostitutes in the most margin- 
alized positions of society. 

In Halifax, there are some women 
who are working to change traditional 
attitudes towards prostitution and who are 
also working with street prostitutes to 
offer support in the lopsided struggle for 
prostitutes’ rights. 

Anne Derrick is a high-profile Halifax 
lawyer. Her law firm (Buchan, Derrick 
& Ring) is the only all-woman firm in the 
city and her cases all reflect a strong 
social conscience and a committed pro- 
gressive outlook. Although she plays a 
large part in, for example, the ongoing 
Donald Marshall Inquiry, Derrick is still 
known in many circles as “‘the prostitutes’ 
lawyer,’ an outspoken defender of the 
right of women to choose the type of work 
they do. 

She’s a striking individual, with her 
close-cropped hair, her animated face and 
her accent that reflects much time spent 
in England, although she grew up in the 
Annapolis Valley as the daughter of the 
headmaster of King’s College School 
(now King’s-Edgehill). She exudes the 
confidence of a person who is working 
according to her convictions — who is 
absolutely sure that she’s on the right side. 

“Society profits off women’s sexuality 
all the time,’ she says contemptuously, 
“and then gets all shirty when a woman 
makes the choice to do the same thing. 
Women’s bodies are used to sell every- 
thing from cars and motorcycles to soft 
drinks and jeans and it’s utter hypocrisy 
to accept that and then to condemn the 
women who work as prostitutes.’ 

Derrick became involved in working 
for prostitutes in 1984 when the City of 
Halifax proclaimed a civil injunction 
prohibiting women from working on the 
streets. In the infamous “‘telephone pole 
incident,” the names of 47 women were 
posted publicly on downtown streets. 

‘The city really believed there would 
be no opposition to this,’ Derrick says, 
“but some of the women decided the time 
had come to fight for their rights.” She 
represented six of those women in court 
basing her case on defending their liveli- 
hood, and she — and they — won. “‘It 
really affected me,’ she says. “I saw how 
vulnerable they were, how invisible their 
concerns had been and I believed they 
needed someone to speak on their behalf. 
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I developed a consciousness about the 
women and their work.’ 

The word “choice” occurs often in 
Derrick’s conversation. “Other people 
choose their professions. Why shouldn’t 
the women who work as prostitutes have 
that choice?”’ she asks rhetorically, even 
while acknowledging that the women’s 
choices may be limited. “I know they 
don’t just say ‘well, what shall I be, a CPA 
or a prostitute?’ But they have a right to 
make choices that affect their own 
survival: ‘I choose not to be evicted from 
my apartment this month. I choose not 
to have my children taken away from me 
because I can’t afford to feed them, ” 

In 1985, three street prostitutes in 
Halifax were murdered. All three had 
tried to escape from street life but none 
had succeeded. In December of that year, 
as the safety of women who work as 
prostitutes became an issue, the Women’s 
Alliance in Support of Prostitutes (WASP) 
was founded. It was made up of a group 
of mostly professional women who felt it 
had become necessary to offer support 
through lobbying and trying to change 
public attitudes as opposed to offering 
individual counselling and encouraging 
women to get off the streets. Jeanne Fay, 
a community legal worker with Dalhousie 
Legal Aid, is also active in WASP. 

“T think it’s a myth to say that the 
women choose this work,’ says Fay. 
‘“‘Many of them are very young and they 
come from backgrounds where they’ve 
been unable to make rational choices. But 
I don’t think it’s our place to try and get 
them to leave the work. I think, however, 
that we should do everything possible to 
see that their working conditions are 
improved while always being willing to 
offer assistance to those who want to 
make a change.” 

Fay says that it takes time to build 
trusting relationships with the women 
who work as prostitutes and to be seen 
as someone other than a “‘social worker 
do-gooder.” In her position, she sees 
some of the women before they turn to 
the streets and others while they’re 
attempting to get off the streets. In each 
case, her greatest impression is fear. 

“IT sense a lot of fear,’ she says. 
‘Many of the girls get into it when they’re 
young and they really don’t know how to 
get out of it. There’s a lot of violence on 
the streets — both from the customers 
and, in some cases, from the pimps. And 
working as a prostitute is often the only 
thing they’ve ever done so they don’t 
know how to get a job. Just to make it 
worse, if they apply for assistance coming 
off the streets, they’re often given a really 
hard time by social services. There aren’t 
a lot of incentives for them to make the 
change.” 

“ A 1984 report by Nikita Crook for the 
WW A department of justice determined these 
YY \\ \ AYA facts about prostitution in Halifax: 
Ca iii ¢ Most prostitutes are female (three to 
KW ANN \ one) 
¢ Most prostitutes have a criminal record 
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(not necessarily all prostitution related) 

¢ Most prostitutes are aged 18 to 24 

¢ Most started when they were juveniles 

e A high proportion of street prostitutes 
come from families with problems 

e Street prostitutes are more likely to 
come from low socio-economic 
backgrounds 

e Many prostitutes were victims of sexual 
abuse as children 

e The majority of street prostitutes iden- 
tify money as the reason for their 
entrance into prostitution 

© Most were introduced by another prosti- 
tute or a recruiter for a pimp 


street life 
e Street life is extremely violent 
e Some prostitutes are married, some are 
mothers 
¢ Most prostitutes have not completed 
high school 
e Pimps make ten times the annual in- 
come of prostitutes who work for them 
e Pimps take over four-fifths of prosti- 
tutes’ earnings 
¢ Most female prostitutes work for pimps 
“There are as many backgrounds and 
personal stories out there as there are 
women,” says Carol Wambolt, “but there’s 
only one reason why women work the 
streets. The reason is money.” 


Stepping Stone, a program which grew out 
of the violence toward prostitutes that took 
place in the early ’80s. Following the 
murder of the three young women, the 
City of Halifax set up an Advisory Group 
on Prostitution and Related Issues. A 
survey of services available in other cities 
was conducted, agencies were reviewed 
and prostitutes interviewed. The end result 
was the formation of Stepping Stone 
which was originally sponsored by and 
continues to work closely with the 
Elizabeth Frye Society. (The Elizabeth 
Frye Society works on behalf of women 
who have been in contact with the law — 
women who are or have been in jail or 


going there.) 

‘People in Halifax were really shaken 
up by those murders,’ says Wambolt. 
“And it turned out that each of the young 
women had tried to get off the street but 
just didn’t have the resources — just didn’t 
know how to do it.” 

Carol Wambolt is a gentle, soft-spoken 
social worker whose compassionate 
nature shows very near the surface. ‘““The 
women who work as prostitutes are 
women first,’ she says emphatically. 
“Many of them could never have imagined 
themselves in this position until they were 
driven by some kind of desperation. Any 
one of us could have been in that 
position . . . any one of us could still be.” 

Wambolt says that prostitution is 
almost entirely an economic issue. 

‘‘Low income women who get 
involved in prostitution are not aberra- 
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e Drug and alcohol abuse are a part of 


Wambolt is the project co-ordinator of 


prison or women who are in danger of 


tions. They’re just like anyone else except 
they didn’t get the same breaks. Some of 
them come from violent homes — either 
as children or adults. Some of them have 
never had the opportunity to get an educa- 
tion or acquire job skills. Even if they do, 
the jobs just aren’t there. And even if they 
can get a minimum-wage job, they can’t 
afford child care, they can’t afford 
housing, often they can’t afford food for 
their children. It’s a misconception to 
think of the women who work in prostitu- 
tion being all runaways who live on the 
streets. Many of them are just women 
trying to make a living and take care of 
their families.” 


There are probably between 35 and 50 


women who work regularly on the streets 
in Halifax, although as the weather im- 
proves, agencies notice that the numbers 
increase. Some of the women are local, 
every so often there’s an influx from other 
towns in the Maritimes, and there are 


“circuit prostitutes” who move from city 


to city in a semi-regular rotation. 


*‘There’s also an increase towards the 


end of each month — women that we 


assume are low income and simply need 
some extra cash to pay end-of-the-month 


expenses,’ says Wambolt. 


Anne Derrick reacts strongly to the 


expressions of horror and disgust which 


she still frequently encounters. 
“‘People say ‘how can she do that? I’d 
never do it. No one could want to do that.’ 


But you know, some of the women point 


out that there are advantages to the work 


they do. They can choose their own hours, 


for example, and work when they can 
arrange child care. Also, for many of the 
women, life on the streets is a big im- 


provement over the life they left behind. 
Juveniles involved in prostitution are 


almost always fleeing abusive situations at 
home. Older women have been victims of 
violence from their husbands. Working on 
the streets is an option for those women 
and I don’t think we should so casually 
consider removing that option.” 

Derrick also disagrees with one femi- 
nist point of view which is that condoning 
prostitution in any form implies that men 
have a right to women’s bodies, simply by 
making a financial transaction. 

“T am vehemently opposed to that 
view,’ she says. ““That’s a position held 


by privileged people, who have had the 


opportunity to make their own choices. 
Why should women who work on the 
streets have that same choice taken away 
from them? I think the feminists who hold 
that point of view have missed the boat.” 

But other women involved in working 
for prostitutes’ rights are not so sure on 
that point. “‘Prostitution is the classic rep- 
resentation of how the patriarchy works,” 
says Jeanne Fay. “I find talking to the 
women very disturbing. I think they’re 
aware of their own powerlessness — in the 
relationships with their pimps, for 
example, or the fact that they can’t rely 
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The food is legendary 
The accommodation Victorian 
The service exemplary” 
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For the millions who can't read 
Give the gift of literacy 


More than four million adult Canadians can’t 
read well enough to fill out a job application 
or understand the directions on a medicine 
bottle. You can help. Give money, volunteer 
with a literacy group, write’to your MP, and 
read to your children. 


For more information, contact: 
Canadian Give the Gift 
of Literacy Foundation 

34 Ross St., Suite 200, 


Toronto, Ont. M5T 1Z9 
(416) 595-9967 
The Canadian Give the Gift of Literacy Campaign is 
a project of the book and periodical industry of 


Canada, in partnership with Telephone Pioneers 
of America, Region 1-Canada. 
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A MOTOR HOME! 


For free information 
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WIN CITY 


TRAILER SALES LIMITED 


MOBILE HOMES AND COMMERCIAL TRAILERS 
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Bedford, N.S. B4A 2L3 
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Jeanne Fay wants to be seen as someone other than a ‘‘social worker do-gooder’’ 


on police protection.” 

Carol Wambolt agrees. “If we lived in 
a perfect world,” she says, ‘““we wouldn’t 
have any prostitution because women 
wouldn’t need to turn to it. But we don’t 
and therefore, I see it as our position to 
provide assistance to people who need it. 
We recognize the power imbalances and 
we work in other ways to try and make 
positive changes in the system but, mean- 
while, we have clients right now who need 
our assistance.” 

The three goals of Stepping Stone 
reflect Wambolt’s personal views: 1. To 
improve the quality of life of women and 
youth on the streets. 2. To empower 
women and youth on the streets thereby 
enabling them to make independent 
choices about their lifestyle. 3. To provide 
access to alternative lifestyles. 

Although the women working for 
prostitutes’ rights refer often to choicés, 
empowerment and financial indepen- 
dence, they admit that there’s not a lot of 
money to be made in street prostitution. 
They also admit that most prostitutes in 
Halifax are run by pimps who reap much 
of the profits. 

“It’s hard to get accurate numbers 
about how many of the women who work 
as prostitutes work for pimps,’ says one 
of the prostitutes’ rights workers. ““Many 
of the women really resent the use of the 
word ‘pimp’. They’ll say ‘that’s my boy- 
friend, or ‘that’s my husband.’ It’s fairly 
clear though, in most of these cases, that 
it’s a man who’s running the game and 
making most of the money.” 

Although there hasn’t been much 
outcry lately from homeowners about 
street prostitution, Anne Derrick points 
out that ‘gentrification’ of certain neigh- 
bourhoods has affected the livelihood of 
many women who work as prostitutes. 

“There are areas of the city where 
prostitutes have traditionally worked,’ 


she says, “that suddenly become trendy. 
People move in, renovate, spruce up the 
old houses, and before you know it, the 
prostitutes — and to a lesser extent, their 
customers — are seen as a nuisance that 
lowers property values so they’re pushed 
out. And there’s never been anyone to 
comment on the injustice of that. Just as 
there’s rarely been anyone to publicly 
express outrage when women who work 
as prostitutes are the victims of violence.” 

Carol Wambolt, in fact, compares the 
lives of street women in some ways with 
the lives of battered women. ““They have 
very little self-esteem,” she says. “In the 
same way that many battered women stay 
in a violent relationship for years, so too 
do many prostitutes stay on the streets. 
There are many reasons for this: women 
in violent relationships often say, “well, he 
didn’t really mean it and he promised he’d 
never do it again. Prostitutes often feel the 
same way about their pimps. There’s a 
kind of security there born of familiarity 
but many of the women have no basis for 
comparison and it takes them awhile to 
recognize that their relationships are not 
secure, are not nice, are not loving.” 

The women who work as prostitutes 
are not a cohesive group. Although they 
might talk to each other when they’re 
waiting for work, there’s a certain tension 
among them which is no doubt rooted in 
competition. After all, they reason, there’s 
only so much business out there. But there 
are tactics of survival which the women 
employ and in which most co-operate. For 
example, with the help of Stepping Stone, 
the women contribute to a “bad date list.” 
This might include a physical description 
of a customer, the make and colour of his 
vehicle, a characteristic way of speaking. 
This kind of shared information is fairly 
recent and is one of the practical ways an 
agency like Stepping Stone can make a 
difference. 
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< WASP can help is to 
Alobby in certain 
z places where pro- 
< stitutes have been 
g > kept out — parking 
z lots with security 
guards, for example. 
‘Places like that are 
among the safest 
places,’ she says, 
“and often it’s possi- 
ble to convince the 
guards of that.’ 
One of the prob- 
lems not easily solv- 
ed is what some of 
the women who 
support prostitutes’ 
rights refer to as 
“police harassment.” 
“The police don’t 


Women’ s bodies sell everything from motorcycles to soft drinks even have to do any- 


The women also watch out for each 
other when they can, says Jeanne Fay. 
‘The more experienced women will give 
advice to the younger ones, even though 
the young ones represent their stiffest 
competition. Many customers are looking 
for the young ones. But they’ll be advised, 
for instance, not to go with a date to the 
waterfront — that’s dangerous because 
they’re out of earshot of anyone. As much 
as possible, the women try to work fairly 
close to where other women may still be 
standing.” 

Fay says one of the ways a group like 


thing,’ says one. ““They just park in their 
police car with lights on in the general 
vicinity where the women are working and 
this quite efficiently cuts down on busi- 
ness. Not too many people are going to 
stop. It’s particularly hard on the women 
who have pimps because many of them are 
on a quota and they don’t dare go home 
until they’ve reached it.” 

While the support groups agree that in 
an ideal world women wouldn’t have to 
work at prostitution, they also agree that 
right now some women need that option. 

Anne Derrick concurs. “‘Of course, 


women should have better options but they 
don’t. Therefore, if women’s sexuality is 
going to be legally and widely exploited 
in every other way, then women them- 
selves should be able to benefit.” 

Although prostitution is not illegal, 
soliciting for the purpose of prostitution 
is. “I believe it should be decriminalized,’ 
Derrick says. “Td like to see women being 
able to work out of their own homes. That 
would be the ideal situation, both for 
safety and for dignity. But I don’t want to 
see prostitution legalized.” 

Derrick points out that in every juris- 
diction where prostitution has been 
legalized, control has been taken away 
from the women and they experience 
oppressive working conditions. “Imagine 
how women are treated in some more 
conventional jobs and then picture how 
they’re treated in the ‘sex industry. In most 
cases, they’re paid badly, they’re spied 
upon by employers, they get inadequate 
time off and vacations. It’s a much more 
exploitive situation than even working on 
the streets.” 

Most of the women who work for 


prostitutes’ rights see the need for funda- 


mental changes in some of our social 
systems but most have also come to the 
conclusion that support and practical 
assistance is urgently required right now. 
As one street activist puts it: “Traditional 
women’s work has never got much respect 
and the oldest profession is just one more 
example of that attitude.” 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


History worth remembering 


the day a mounted thug, hired by the 

British Empire Steel Corporation 
(Besco), shot Cape Breton miner William 
Davis through the heart. Not since that 
moment has any member of the United 
Mine Workers of America worked on 
Davis Day in any coal mine in Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick and it is still 
a civic holiday in Glace Bay, Sydney 
Mines and New Waterford. 

On the main drag of New Waterford, 
opposite an Irving station and beside 
the Royal Canadian Legion, Branch 15, 
there’s a little park with some young 
pines, a gazebo, a monument to the 
65 men and boys who died when Number 
12 Colliery blew up in the summer of 
"17 and a black polished stone with a 
portrait of William Davis worked into it 
in white. The stone also displays a scene 
in which goons on horseback use long 
clubs to bash miners on foot and the 
words, “‘Standing the Gaff.” 

A coal miners’ strike began on March 
6, 1925 and on March 10 Besco’s vice 
president and general manager J.E. 
McClurg gloatingly predicted, “‘Eventu- 
ally, they will come crawling to us. They 
can't stand the gaff?’ But what did the gaff 
mean? “The privation and attendant 
hunger,’ McClurg explained. Actually, he 
was probably not as nasty as his boss, 
Besco president Roy “the Wolf’ Wolvin. 
Wolvin’s photo hangs in the mining 
museum at Glace Bay. He had straight 
hair, wire-rimmed glasses, a soft white 
face and a mean mouth... You wouldn't 
have wanted him as your schoolteacher. 
But it was McClurg’s sneer about standing 
the gaff that would come to symbolize 
Besco’s attempts to destroy the miners’ 
solidarity by blacklisting them, breaking 
their bones, beating them bloody and 
starving their children. 

For the first three decades of this 
century, labour history in industrial Cape 
Breton was as grisly, violent and heroic 
as it was anywhere in North America and 
it’s odd that it has not inspired the writing 
of more books. Scholarship now suggests 
the miners and: steelworkers were less to 
blame than the double-crossing, money- 
sucking and utterly ruthless company 
directors and their flunkies. But press, 
politicians, businessmen and much of the 
clergy saw the workers as the villains, as 
contemptible rabble led by loathsome 
reds and fiendish anarchists. 

At one point in the 1920s, the compa- 
ny managed to get government to menace 
the unions by stationing nearly half of all 
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J une 11 marks the 63rd anniversary of 


Canada’s military forces in industrial 
Cape Breton; and when you hear some 
chubby Halifax capitalist crap on Cape 
Breton labour for being chippy, a little 
history is worth remembering. You don’t 
get black lung disease on Hollis Street. 

Robert Davis remembers a little his- 
tory. The fourth of the 10 children who 
lost their 37-year-old father on June Ul, 
1925, he was 74 when I visited him in 
New Waterford last summer. He was 
stooped and a bit frail. His wife was an 
amiable, bustling woman, originally from 
Springhill. The Davises now lived in a 


small wooden house that, like hundreds © 


of others, had once belonged to the hated 
company. They kept it gloomy — as 
though Bob’s 33 years in the mines had 
taught him that even a little light was a 


They broke the 
miners’ bones 
and beat 
them bloody 


gift from God, and therefore. enough — 
but a fat cabinet with curved glass doors 
brightened their cramped living room. 

Not only Bob’s father but also his 
grandfather had been a coal miner and 
few of his brothers and brothers-in-law 
escaped life in the collieries. Tom, the 
oldest, was a miner for 38 years. Jim, the 
next, was a miner for 33 years. Lloyd was 
a miner for a good quarter-century, and 
Bill, born three months after the bullet 
felled his father, spent “‘maybe eight or 
10 years in the mines. That was very 
little”’ The husbands of Ann, Alma, 
Evelyn and Jean were all coal miners and 
one of Bob’s brothers-in-law was among 
the 74 miners who died in the Springhill 
bump of 1958. “‘A chuck block fell on his 
arm,’ Mrs. Davis explained, ‘“‘and he had 
to hang there for five days.’ 

On the day Bob’s father died, the 
miners had been standing the gaff for 
three months. Twice in early June, they 
raided and captured the company-owned 
power-generating plant at Waterford Lake 
and twice the company’s private police 
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force recaptured it. To punish the miners 
and bring them to their knees, Besco now 
cut off all supplies of electricity to the 
town, and even though the hospital held 
children suffering from tuberculosis, 
diptheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever and 
extreme malnutrition, all supplies of 
water as well. This enraged the miners 
and, when mounted goons then charged 
down Plummer Street, clubbing the inno- 
cent and terrifying mothers and children, 
a furious army of townsmen marched out 
to the power plant, ripped the uniformed 
thugs from their horses and beat the 
bejesus out of them. It was in the early 
stages of this bloody confrontation that a 
company cop, falling from his mount and 
probably terrified, plugged William Davis. 

Davis had not been a militant. He 
wasn’t even participating in the raid. ““He 
had been making his way home with a 
bottle of milk, donated by a kindly neigh- 
bour,’ John Meller wrote in The 
Company Store, “and had only wandered 
over to the scene of the disturbance out 
of curiosity.” But Bob Davis, who was 12 
at the time, told me 60 odd years later, 
that his father had gone to the power plant 
to find his two oldest boys — Tom 
already a teenaged miner and Jim, who'd 
played hookey from school — and to 
yank them out of danger. 

Little Bob, not knowing his father was 
already dead, was walking home from 
Central School with his pals, “and we 
seen them dragging back some of the 
scabs. They come down around Scotch- 
town, draggin’ them down, and punchin’ 
and kickin’ and draggin’ this one fellow 
down the road. They’d belt ’im and put 
the boots to ’im.” They hurled scabs, 
yeggs and company officials into cells in 
the New Waterford town hall but the more 
seriously injured somehow got into the 
hospital. 

By the time Bob got home, Myrtle 
Davis still didn’t know she was a widow; 
“Mother was hangin’ out clothes and 
she noticed people going by. They was all 
lookin’ over at her and talkin’ and 
whisperin’ and she didn’t know why.” 
Then her brother, miner Bob MacPher- 
son, came to the house with his oldest 
sons and other MacPhersons and they 
broke the terrible news. 

Before it’s too late, someone should 
go around Atlantic Canada to catch and 
preserve the memories of old people such 
as Bob Davis, people who witnessed both 
terrible and wonderful events a long time 
ago. When it comes to gathering oral his- 
tory, we are always in the llth hour. 
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{ Yes, please ship me the Maritime wall map : 
y 2s indicated below: é 
_____ copies Maritime Wall Map 
@ 314:95 $9 
____ copies of the laminated 


version of the map 
ees 95. f 

N.S. residents add 10% tax $ 

Packing and shipping $ 4.00 

Total payment enclosed $ 

[ ]  Visa/Mastercard 

Card No. 

Expiry 

This large, colourful map of the Maritime provinces has just been Lok eee ee 
published. At Atlantic Insight, we’re using it to pinpoint our writers and 
photographers, and to flag the museums and art galleries who will be 
featured in our new Heritage Guide in May. 

For offices, for homes, this is the biggest, most detailed and most 
up-to-date map of the Maritimes we know of. It measures 42’’ x 56”’ 

The map was commissioned by the Maritime Provinces Education 
Foundation and created by the skilled cartographers at the Maritime 
Resource Management Service Inc. in Amherst. It is now in use in 
schools across the three Maritime provinces. 

You can order your own copy through Atlantic Insight’s mail order 
service. It comes on heavy stock, and is shipped in a cardboard tube. Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S., B3J 2A2 

You can also order it in the laminated version, suitable for use with (902)421-1214 
erasable markers. French version available in laminate only. Ise sheeted oe cael ei eben nen 


City Province 
Postal Code Phone 
Signature 


100% satisfaction guaranteed. If for any 
reason you are not satisfied with your wall 
map, just ship it back to us within thirty 
(30) days and we will cheerfully refund 


your money. Atlantic Insight, 1668 
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Serve up your Salad in style! 


LL] Here is my order for set(s) of New Brunswick maple salad 
servers. Payment of $22.95 (plus $1.75 shipping and handling) per 
set is enclosed, or charge to my Visa/Mastercard number below. (N.S. 
residents add 10% sales tax). Please ship my order to the following 


address: 

Name Address 
Postal Code 

Visa/Mastercard Number 

Expiry Date Signature 

Telephone 


Mail to: Atlantic Insight, 1668 Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 
(Offer good only in Canada — allow 6-8 weeks shipping time.) 
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Your guide to museums, art galleries, 


craft shops, festivals, historic 
inns and settlements in Atlantic Canada. 


INTRODUCTION 

Welcome to the first issue of Atlantic Insight’s Heritage Guide. We are very pleased 
to offer this publication to our readers living in and outside Atlantic Canada and to 
visitors and tourists coming to our region. We have a wealth of heritage resources 
in Atlantic Canada. With a diverse history spanning more than 400 years, there is 
a never-ending array of places to visit and things to do. In our monthly magazine, 
we cover heritage stories regularly. But we never have enough space to tell our readers 
and visitors the full heritage story. With this guide, in cooperation with organizations 
and institutions across Atlantic Canada, we are able to give you an introduction to 
many of our finest heritage attractions. 

The guide is organized alphabetically, first by province and then by town and city 
within each Atlantic province. The centre spread map (pages 14 and 15) will pinpoint 
the location of each organization. 

I hope you enjoy reading the many listings in this guide and visiting some of the 
unique, interesting and exciting attractions in our Atlantic Canadian region. 


Cie pe 


James Lorimer 


Publisher 
Table of Contents 
New Brunswick 1 
Newfoundland 12 
Nova Scotia 13 
Map 14-15 
Prince Edward Island 29 


Editor Deanna Almond 
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CARAQUET 


Village Historique Acadien 


The Village Historique Acadien is 
known as one of the most authentic 
French historic sites in North America. 
Representing mostly the post expulsion 
period of the Acadians, the village 
illustrates the culture and life of people 
who faced many difficulties to survive. 
Authentically restored buildings and 
people in period costumes revive the 
Acadian traditions and trade of the 


period between 1780 and 1880 in New 
Brunswick. 

The Village is open daily in June, 
July and August from 10:00 a.m. until 
6:00 p.m., September from 10:00 a.m 
to 4:00 p.m. and charges $6.00 for 
admission. 

The Village is located 11 kilometres 
west of Caraquet on Highway 11 in New 
Brunswick. 

Box 820, Caraquet, New Bruns- 
wick, EOB 1KO, (506) 727-3467 
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Miramichi Agricultural 
Fair & Exhibition 


The 65th annual Miramichi Agricul- 
tural Fair & Exhibition will take place 
from August 15 - August 20 in 
Chatham, New Brunswick. The week- 
long agricultural fair and exhibition of 
crafts, talent and midway has proven 
over the years to be an enjoyable event 
for visitors and exhibitors alike. 

Some of the events planned for this 
year include a Mr. Thrill of a Lifetime 
Contest, Miss Miramichi Beauty 
Pageant, casino, dancing, exhibits of 
craft, baking, cattle and horses, art and 
commercial booth displays. In total, 
more than $78,000 in prize money will 
be available to exhibitors. 

The exhibition and agricultural fair 
is situated on 20 acres of property. The 
main building, a 22,000 square foot 
complex, stands on top of a hill over- 
looking the Miramichi River. Situated 
in Chatham, off Highway Ill, the 
exhibition charges $4 admission for 
adults and $3 for children. Children 
under 6 years of age are admitted free. 


Box 422, Chatham, New 
Brunswick, E1N 3A5, (506) 
773-5133 


CHATHAM ¢ FLORENCEVILLE 


Village Fabrics & Crafts Ltd. 

Located in Centreville and Flor- 
enceville, New Brunswick, these unique 
shops feature quality hand-crafted gifts 
and seasonal decorations. 

Village Fabrics and Crafts carries a 
wide selection of craft supplies featuring 
an abundance of folk art, needlecrafts, 
wreaths, cut and pieced shades and 
holiday specialties. Classes and instruc- 
tion are offered in all craft supplies sold. 
The shops also feature designer fabrics, 
upholstery and more than 75 patterns of 
pillow tops and baby quilt panels. 


The Florenceville shop, located just 
off the Trans Canada on highway 105 in 
Florenceville, takes special orders for 
bridal fabrics and accessories and is also 
a Husqvarna sewing machine dealer. 

The Centreville shop can be reached 
by exiting the Trans Canada on highway 
110 and is only eight kilometres from the 
United States border. This shop has a 
year round display of Christmas crafts 
and supplies and will hold its annual 
Christmas sale on July 25 and 26. The 
shops are open Monday to Saturday 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. (Thursday and 
Friday evenings in Florenceville until 
9:00 p.m. and Friday evenings in Cen- 
treville until 9:00 p.m.). 

Box 217, Florenceville, New 
Brunswick, EOJ 1KO0, (506) 392-6280 
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Kings Landing Historical 
Settlement 


Kings Landing Historical Settlement 
is a complete 19th century village 
including sawmill, grist mill, print shop, 
school, church and forge as well as 11 
homes. The homes are staffed by more 
than 100 people, dressed as costumed 
interpreters, who are involved in period 
activities. The whole settlement brings 
to life the daily labours of the settlers 
of a bygone era. 

Throughout the year, Kings Landing 
holds a number of activities and festivals 
including the opening and Red Coats 
and Black Powder Weekends in June, 
Dominion Day festivities and Children’s 
Days in July and the Agricultural Fair 
in August. September is also busy for 
the settlement which hosts Lumber- 
man’s Days and Apple and Scottish 
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festivals during the month. 

On location at the settlement is the 
Emporium Gift Shop which sells crafts 
and book souvenirs, the Axe & Plough 
Cafeteria, Alcove Dining Room, snack 
bar and the Kings Head Inn which has 
costumed staff and period menus. 

The settlement is open daily from 
June until Thanksgiving from 10:00 
a.m. —- 5:00 p.m. (In July and August 
it is open until 6:00 p.m.) The staff 
provides guided tours of the settlement 
twice daily. Admission fees are $6 for 
adults. Special group rates and group 
tours are available upon request. Kings 
Landing Historical Settlement is located 
on the Trans Canada Highway, Exit 259, 
35 kilometres west of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. 


Box 522, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, E3B 5A6, (506) 363-3081 
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New Brunswick Craft School 


Located in the old Military Com- 
pound in Fredericton on the banks of the 
Saint John River, the New Brunswick 
Craft School features year round 
informal displays of student work in 
drawing, design, clay, fabric, fashion, 
jewelry, photography and textiles. 
Studios representing the various pro- 
grams at each level of the three year 
diploma course, give visitors an appre- 
ciation of the depth and potential of 
future craftspeople and designers. 

The craft school is the centre for 
crafts in New Brunwick. It houses a 
library which, with its computerized 
links to the inter-library loan system, is 
a valuable resource for all craftspeople. 

During the summer months, the 


FREDERICTON 
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craft school provides guided tours to 
visitors. This summer, students will also 
be working on projects for ‘“‘Craft by 
Design’, an exhibition of craft school 
work which will tour as a juried show 
in celebration of the school’s 50th anni- 
versary in 1988/89. There is no admis- 
sion charge and the school is open 
Monday - Friday from 9:00 a.m. — 4:00 
p.m. from June to August, welcoming 
visitors wishing to find out more 
information on the school or to see the 
work completed by the student 
craftspeople. 


Old Military Compound, Box 
6000, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, E3B 5H1, (506) 453-2305 
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New Brunswick Sports Hall 
of Fame 

Since its creation in 1970, the New 
Brunswick Hall of Fame has honoured 
an impressive list of athletes, sport 
developers and officials. From sports 
artifacts to personal memorabilia and 
trophies, the Hall traces the accomplish- 
ments of numerous people who have 
been involved in New Brunswick sports. 
It also has charcoal portraits of each 


Pe oes over Be Sans 18 years. 


The Hall of Fame is housed in 
the John Thurston Clark Memorial 
Building, a stately red brick structure 
built in 1881 as a post office and customs 
house. Located in the historic military 
compound in the centre of downtown 
Fredericton, the building also contains 
the Fredericton National Exhibition 
Centre. The Guard House and Barracks 
Room are located diagonally opposite 
the Clark Building on Carleton Street. 

The Hall of Fame is open year 
round. From May to August it is open 
Monday through Saturday 10:00 a.m. - 
5:00 p.m., Friday evenings until 9:00 
p.m. and Sunday from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 
p.m. There is no admission fee. 

503 Queen Street, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, E3B 5H1, (506) 
453-3747 


York-Sunbury Historical 
Society Museum 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


For nearly 30 years, the York- 
Sunbury Historical Society has operated 
a museum in the Officers’ Quarters at 
Fredericton’s Military Compound. 

Exhibits at the museum portray a 
living picture of the Fredericton com- 
munity from the early Mic Mac and 
Maliseet Indian period, through the 
pioneer and loyalist days, to the imme- 
diate past. The Museum’s Military 
Room features several exhibits docu- 
menting the military history of 
Fredericton. Among the more popular 
displays are the replica of a First World 
War trench and the famous 42 pound 
Coleman frog. 

The museum is open from May until 
Labour Day from Monday - Saturday 
10:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays in July and August until 9:00 
p.m. and Sundays in July and August 
from 12:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. After 
Labour Day, the museum is open 
Monday - Friday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
and Saturdays from noon until 4:00 
p.m. Admission fee is $1 for adults, 50 
cents for seniors/students, $2.50 for 
families and $25 for bus tours. 

P.O. Box 1312, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, E3B 5C8, (506) 455-6041 
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Moncton Museum 

To introduce visitors to Moncton’s 
past, the Moncton Museum features 
permanent displays on shipbuilding and 
railroads along with the main street 
exhibit which allows visitors to see three 
stores as they existed around 1908. The 
museum also has an_intercolonial 
railway station that is open to people 
who want to inquire about train 
schedules or work a telegraph key. 

This summer, the museum’s 
exhibitions will include “A Simple 
Affair of Elegance’ from June 4 to 
July 10 and “The Fur Trade” from 
July 14 to September 11. The museum is 
open daily in the summer months from 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admission is 
free and group tours are welcome. 

20 Mountain Road, Moncton, 
New Brunswick, E1C 2J8, (506) 
853-3003 


Musée Acadien 

From March to November, the 
Acadian museum of the University 
of Moncton will feature its fourth 
exhibit in celebration of its 
centennial. Entitled Tools and Textiles, 
this exhibit comprises the museum’s 
entire collection of weaving implements 
and woven articles. The artifacts, mostly 
from 18th and 19th century Acadian 
homes, include numerous looms, 
reels, spinning wheels, flax brakes and 
combs, warping frames and quilts. 

The museum is open in June, July 
and August, Monday to Friday 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and Saturday and 
Sunday from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
There is no admission fee and guided 
tours are provided upon request. 

Université de Moncton, Monc- 
ton, Nouveau-Brunswick, E1A 
3E9, (506) 858-4088. 


| MONCTON ¢ PLASTER ROCK 


Northern Wilderness Lodge 


The Northern Wilderness Lodge is 
a secluded hideaway located in the 
Tobique River area of New Brunswick. 
For the hunter, fisherman or outdoors 
enthusiast, the lodge is equipped with 
ideal facilities and surroundings. It 
offers a magnificent view of the moun- 
tains and is just a short walk away from 
the Tobique River. 

In this northern part of the province, 
you can hunt white-tailed deer, fish for 
Atlantic salmon or take a leisurely walk 
or hike through the trails leading to the 
Tobique River. The lodge has just been 
newly renovated and contains 14 rooms, 
each with private facilities and bath- 
room. The lodge also boasts a beautiful 
dining room offering home cooked 
meals served family style, a lounge and 
recreation room. 

The Northern Wilderness Lodge 
caters not only to the hunters and 
fishermen but to the summer travellers 
and tourists wanting overnight accom- 
modations in a place that lends itself 
perfectly to outdoor activities. The 
lodge is located on route 390 at inter- 
section 380. 

Tobique River Country, P.O. Box 
571, Plaster Rock, New Brunswick, 
EOJ 1W0, (506) 356-2441 
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Marshlands Inn 


Marshlands Inn is rated as one of the 
top inns in North America and is known 
particularly for its beautifully restored 
antiques and excellent cuisine. 

A stay at Marshlands Inn is a unique 
pleasure. Beautifully appointed guest 
rooms, choice antiques, century old 
sleigh beds and antique fire places give 
it an atmosphere for relaxation and 
admiration. Victorian settees and walls 
of century-old books act as an excellent 
setting for mystery weekends, art 
exhibits and fashion shows. 

Dinner at Marshlands is classic. 
Served amidst freshly cut flowers and 
tapered candles and prepared by 
culinary masters, inn specialties include 
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trays of beef, home prepared patés and 
savoury salmon with hollandaise sauce. 
The dining room is also famous for its 
delicious breakfasts and lunches. 

The property in New Brunswick 
consists of Marshlands Inn, Hanson 
House and Stonehaven, (a completely 
restored 19th century coach house), 
situated on seven acres of lawns and 
gardens. There are 25 guest rooms 
available at reasonable rates, parlours, 
a licensed dining room with seating for 
80 — all furnished with antiques. The 
town of Sackville is located approxi- 
mately 46 km south of Moncton and just 
8 km from the Nova Scotia border. 


P.O. Box 1440, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, (506) 536-0170 
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Alliance - fine canadian crafts 


Located in downtown Saint John, 
New Brunswick, Alliance offers its 
customers a unique variety of crafts. 
Every item in the store is made by a 
Canadian craftsperson and 85 per cent 
of the work is from the Atlantic region 
From exquisite hand-painted scarves 
by Georgina Ferguson to lovely pottery 
by Allan Crimmins and pewter from 
Aitken, Alliance has a price range to suit 
every visitor and a variety for every taste. 

Alliance is part of Brunswick Square, 
a large indoor shopping complex and is 
open from 9:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
Monday to Saturday and Thursday and 
Friday evenings until 9:00 p.m. 


39 King Street, Brunswick 
Square Skywalk, Saint John, New 


SAINT JOHN 


Incredible Edibles 
Recommended by “‘Where to Eat in 


Canada,” Incredible Edibles is a homey 
café located in the newly revived heart 
of Saint John, New Brunswick. It is 
owned by three local women who make 
a living serving homemade, nutritious 
food that’s as eens to ie eye as it 
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What makes their food “incredible” 
is that they stress healthy, nutritious 


foods. They buy their produce from a 


farm outside Sussex, New Brunswick 
where it is grown organically. They use 


only fresh fruits and vegetables, make 
their own salad dressings, sauces and 
soups, grind their own spices and use 
a variety of herbs for that added taste. 
From linguine and clam sauce to baked 
cheese manicotti or specialty salads 
such as Caesar, Greek or spinach and 


mushroom, Incredible Edibles has a 
dish to satisfy every palate. The café 


also features blackboard specials 
which change daily and include 
anything from seafood en papillote to 
Kashmir curry lamb. 

The café is fully licensed and has 
an outdoor courtyard through the 
summer months. It is located in the 
Trinity Royal area in the Brodie Building 
and is open Monday to Saturday 
11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 

42 Princess Street, Saint John, 


Brunswick, E2L 4W3, (506) New Brunswick, E2L 1K2, (506) 

642-2255 633-7554 
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SAINT JOHN 


Loyalist Days Inc. 

Saint John natives are proud of their 
city and their history, and each year 
celebrate their heritage during Loyalist 
Days in July. This year, the Loyalist 
Days Festival is taking place from July 
17-23, 1988. Saint John guarantees 
visitors to the festival seven days of 
colour, excitement and activity. 


Listed as one of the “Eight Super 
Events in Canada’ by the American Bus 
Association, the festival begins at 
Market Slip where Loyalists landed in 
1783. The re-enactment of the landing 
kicks off the festival and allows visitors 
to look back at 200 proud years of 
accomplishments. Other events planned 
for the week include a parade, pageant, 
concerts, beer gardens, fireworks, craft 
shows, casino and events for family and 
children. 

24 Sydney Street, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, E2L 2L3, (506) 
634-8123 
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The 
Atlantic Insight 
Heritage Guide 


1989 


The Atlantic Insight heritage guide 
is a specialized publication listing a wide 
array of heritage resources in the Atlantic 
region. You can have a listing of a half 
page or more in the 1989 heritage guide 
devoted to your museum, art gallery, 
craft store or festival — ata very reason- 
able cost! 

Your listing in the guide will include 
an editorial description of your organiza- 
tion and a black and white illustration. 
Each organization featured in the guide 
will receive free copies of the guide. As 
well, copies of this publication will be 
distributed throughout the region in 
tourist information centers, and heritage 
institutions — free of charge. 

Our 180,000 monthly readers will be 
able to pull out and keep the guide for 
their summer vacations. The total esti- 
mated readership for the Heritage Guide 
is more than 300,000! 

Plan now to list your heritage organi- 
zation in the 1989 Atlantic Insight 
Heritage Guide! Space in the guide is 
limited — so reserve your spot early. 


For more information contact: 
Insight Publishing, 1668 Barring- 
ton Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
B3J 2A2, (902) 421-1214 
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New Brunswick Museum 


The New Brunswick Museum has 
been introducing local residents and 
visitors to the history of New Brunswick 
through its collections since 1842. It is 
Canada’s oldest museum and offers 
something for every visitor, from the 
prehistoric to the contemporary. 

Historic maps set the scene as 
New Brunswick’s history unfolds at the 
museum. Military uniforms and 
muskets are also on hand to recount past 
battles. The museum also offers close- 
up views of the province’s natural beauty 
through an exhibition of animal speci- 
mens and fossils. 

To portray the heritage of fine 
craftsmanship and artistry in the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, the museum 


SAINT JOHN 


features examples of intricate cabinetry 
and portraits of majestic sailing vessels. 

From galleries around the world, 
the museum features exhibitions of 
Mandarin robes and jade carvings of the 
Far East, silver from the Imperial 
Russian court, English porcelains and 
French silks. 

The museum is open daily from 
May 1 to August 31 from 10:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. and for the remainder of the 
year Tuesday through Sunday 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. The museum charges 
$2.00 admission for adults, fifty cents 
for students and $4.00 for families. 
Senior citizens and children under the 
age of six are admitted free of charge. 

277 Douglas Avenue, Saint 
John, New Brunswick, E2K 1E5, 
(506) 658-1842 
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SHIPPAGAN 


Shippagan, N.-B. 


Aquarium & Marine Center 


The Aquarium and Marine Center in 
Shippagan, New Brunswick is a fasci- 
nating complex exploring underwater 
life and the world of fishing in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. One of the most popu- 
lar attractions at the complex is the 
marine museum which houses 34 
exhibit tanks. These contain Eastern 
Canadian salt and fresh water species 
such as the powerful wolf-fish, hermit 
crabs and harbour seals. The com- 
plex also has a modern wheelhouse 
equipped with electronic instruments 
used by fishermen today as well 
as a computerized map which provides 
information on the fisheries in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Audio-visual slides and 
tapes, gears, photographs and diagrams 


complete the exhibition of fishing and 
its techniques. 

The complex also houses a marine 
research center. During open house 
days, the public is invited to visit the re- 
search center facilities and see the action 
behind the scenes at the fish tanks. 

For the added pleasure of the 
visitors, the Marine Center has a theatre 
showing over 800 slides and a 20 minute 
commentary revealing the stormy histo- 
ry of fishing in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The Aquarium & Marine Center 
is open from May 1 to September 5 
from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. and 
charges an admission of $3 per adult and 
$1.50 for children under 16 years of age. 
A gift shop is located on the premises. 

P.O. Box 1010, Shippagan, New 
Brunswick, EOB 2P0, (506) 336-4771 
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ST. JOHN'S 


Art Gallery, Memorial 
University of Newfoundland 


The Art Gallery at Memorial Uni- 
versity features a collection of post- 
1960 Canadian art. While special 
emphasis is on the visual art of New- 
foundland, the gallery holds a variety 
of exhibitions with a focus on contem- 
porary Canadian art. 

This summer, the gallery will hold 
a series of special exhibitions in 
conjunction with the province-wide 
Soirée ’88. From June 23-31, the gallery 
will feature St. John’s Through Artists’ 
Eyes, an exhibition of historical 
paintings, drawings and prints. Zom 
Sherman, an electronic installation and 
part of the Newfoundland Sound Sym- 
posium will be featured in the gallery 
from July 7 - 17. From July 21 - August 
28, the gallery will feature sculpture 
from well-known artist David Bobier. 
The Shape of the City and Historic St. 
John’s, a photographic display, will 
exhibit at the gallery from August 5 to 
September 4. 

The gallery is located in the 
provincial Arts & Culture Centre in 
St. John’s which also houses the library, 
two theatres and a restaurant. 


Memorial University of New- 
foundiand, St. John’s, New- 
foundiland, A1C 5S7, (709) 
737-8209 


The Newfoundland Museum 


The main branch of the Newfound- 
land Museum allows visitors to explore 
the 9000 year history of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. Three floors of exhibit 
space highlight the history and traditions 
of the six native groups who lived there 
prior to the arrival of European settlers 
and the unique way of life in the towns 
and outports of 19th century Newfound- 
land. The museum also has a changing 
program of temporary and travelling 
exhibitions from around the world. 
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The museum is open Monday to 
Friday 9:00 a.m. - 4:45 p.m., Thursday 
evenings until 8:45 p.m and weekends 
and holidays from 10:00 a.m. - 5:45 
p.m. There is no admission fee. 

Another branch of the Newfound- 
land Museum is located at the Murray 
Premises, located in Beck’s Cove off 
Water Street in St. John’s. This museum 
features a number of permanent and 
temporary exhibits. 


285 Duckworth Street, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, A1iC 1&9, 
(709) 576-2460 
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Market House Gallery 


The Market House Gallery, located 
in the heart of Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia displays innovative work by 
craftspeople and artists from the 
Maritimes and across Canada. Eighty 
per cent of the displays in the gallery 
feature Atlantic Canadian artists and 
include limited edition prints - etchings, 
lithographs, serigraphs along with a 
wide variety of hand decorated clothing 
in silk, cotton and linen. There are also 
continuous exhibitions of work by 
glassblowers, potters, woodturners, 
weavers, quilters and jewellers. 


The gallery features handblown 
glass by Roman Bartkiw R.C.A. whose 
work is in public and private collec- 
tions in Canada, the United States and 
Europe. 

The gallery is open daily from 9:00 
a.m. —- 6:00 p.m. from May to October 
and for the remaining months from 
Thursday to Saturday from 10:00 a.m. 
— 5:00 p.m. A café is available on the 
premises serving tea, coffee and 
European style baked goods. 


Box 414, Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia, BOS 1A0, (902) 532-7881 


ANNAPOLIS ROYAL ¢ ANTIGONISH 


Serving the arts community of 
Antigonish and the Northern Shore 
region of Nova Scotia since 1975, 
Lyghtesome Gallery has been a 
forerunner in promoting well-known 
Antigonish artists as well as selected 
Nova Scotian artists through its monthly 
exhibition schedule. Between 75 and 99 
per cent of the exhibits at Lyghtesome 
Gallery are Nova Scotian. The Gallery 
also features a comprehensive collection 
of Nova Scotia printmakers and art 
reproductions. During the summer 
months, the gallery will feature various 
individual and group shows. 

The gallery is open Monday to 
Friday 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Friday 
evenings from 7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
and Saturday from 10:00 a.m. - 1:00 
p.m. The Gallery is situated midway 
between Halifax and Sydney. Take any 
of four exits to Antigonish off the Trans 
Canada Highway 104. 

166 Main Street, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, B2G 2B7, (902) 
863-5804 
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Environment Environnement 
Canada Canada 
Canadian Parks Service canadien 
Service des parcs 


BADDECK 


Alexander Graham Bell 
National Historic Park 


The Alexander Graham Bell National 
Historic Park is dedicated to presenting 
the story of the many diverse interests 
and accomplishments of Alexander 
Graham Bell, with particular emphasis 
on the last 35 years of his life. The park 
complex contains three major exhibit 
halls where models, replicas, photo 
displays, artifacts and films tell the Bell 
story. More than two million people 
have visited the historic park since its 
opening in 1956. 

From June until October, the historic 
park offers a variety of visitor services. 
Interpretive talks give visitors an intro- 
duction to the Park’s themes and re- 
sources which focus on Bell the Man, 
Experimenter’s Hall and the Bell- 
Baldwin Hydrofoil Experiments. There 
are also special evening programs 
including Bell at Baddeck, a film on 
Bell’s life and work at Baddeck which 


contains personal reminiscences of 
Bell by his daughters, grandchildren and 
associates. 

The park has a kite program where 
children over the age of six learn to 
build and fly kites. As well, the park 
offers kite flying programs where 
everyone can participate by bringing 
their own kites or using those provided 
by the park. 

The roof garden at the park offers 
a beautiful view of the Bras d’Or Lakes 
and the Bell family’s Beinn Bhreagh 
estate which is not open to the public. 
There is also a picnic area on the park 
grounds. The park is open seven days 
a week from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
from October to June and from 9:00 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m. from July 1 - 
September 30. There is no admission 
fee. The park is just off the Trans 
Canada on the Cabot Trail route 205 at 
Baddeck. 

P.O. Box 159, Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia, BOE 1B0, (902) 295-2069 
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CHESTER ¢ GLACE BAY 


Chester Theatre Festival 


One of Nova Scotia’s busiest sum- 
mer stages is found in the seaside village 
of Chester, about 70 kilometres south of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. The Chester 
Playhouse is the home of the Chester 
Theatre Festival, which features a wide 
variety of summer theatre from July 12 
— August 21, 1988 at 8:00 p.m. every 
night except Mondays. The shows are 
quality productions and feature some of 
the province’s best known directors and 
performers. 


Dinner/theatre packages are avail- 
able at local restaurants, most of which 
feature beautiful ocean views and deli- 
cious seafood. There are also theatre 
workshops designed especially for 
children. 

The Chester Theatre Festival is 
located in the center of the village of 
Chester; take route 103 from Halifax. 
Tickets are available at the Chester box 
office or Jennifer’s of Nova Scotia, 5635 
Spring Garden Road, Halifax. 


P.O. Box 293, Chester, Nova 
Scotia, BOJ 1J0, (902) 275-3933 


The Miners’ Museum 


Located just minutes away from 
downtown Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, this 
ultra-modern building provides an 
attractive showcase for the history of 
coal mining in Cape Breton and the 
various mining techniques used since 
1720. One of the highlights of a visit to 
the museum is the underground tour of 
an actual coal mine beneath the 
building. With a retired miner as your 
guide, you will have the opportunity to 
experience the Room and Pillar System 
of coal mining. 

Adjacent to the ultra-modern 
museum is the Miners’ Village. The 
three wood-frame buildings in the 
Village help to depict the domestic life 
of miners during the period 1850-1900. 
Also in the village is the Miners’ Village 
Restaurant and a gift shop. 

The general admission charge to the 
museum is $2.25 for adults and $1.50 
for children. There are additional 
charges of $1.75 for adults and $1.25 for 
children for the mine tours. The 
museum and miners’ village is open 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. daily (Tuesdays 
until 7:00 p.m.) from June 8 until 
September 6. 


42 Birkley Street, Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia, BiA 5T8, (902) 
849-4522 
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HALIFAX 


The Army Museum, 
Halifax Citadel 


Located in the Cavalier Barracks of 
the Halifax Citadel National Historic 
Park, the Army Museum is an indepen- 
dent institution established in 1953 and 
dedicated to the preservation of Atlantic 
Canada’s military heritage. The seven 
bomb-proof casements display artifacts 
from the Museum’s internationally rec- 
ognized collections of insignia, fire- 
arms, edged weapons and uniforms used 
by more than two centuries of Atlantic 
Canada’s soldiers. 

The Museum is open daily from 
9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. from June 15 to 
Labour Day and from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. for the remainder of the year. 


The Army Museum, 

P.O. Box 3666, Halifax South, 
Nova Scotia, B3J 3K6, (902) 
422-5979 


Duke of Argyle Gallery 


The Duke of Argyle Gallery is a 
large commercial gallery in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. It has an outstanding 
collection of Atlantic Canadian art with 
an emphasis on Atlantic seascapes, 
landscapes and wildlife. The art is 
available in all price ranges and can be 
shipped anywhere in the world. 


2 @ Duke of Argyle Gallery 
o Argyle Street 
_ 
® 
2 
| Barrington Street 


The gallery also caters to commer- 
cial clients and lease purchase is 
available. 

The gallery is conveniently located 
in the downtown area within walking 
distance of the waterfront, Citadel Hill, 
restaurants and shopping malls. 

1572 Argyle Street, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, B3J 2B3, (902) 422-6669 
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HALIFAX 


Halliburton House Inn 


The Halliburton House Inn was built 
in 1820 as the residence of Sir Brenton 
Halliburton, former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. It was 
completely renovated in 1986 and 
opened as an inn in 1987. 


Each of the inn’s 40 comfortable 
guest rooms is furnished with antiques 
and contains a private bath and phone. 
The rooms are reasonably priced and 
include a complimentary breakfast. The 
library, dining room and private garden 
courtyard provide cordial surroundings 
in which to plan a day’s journey or relax 
over a cup of tea. 

The Halliburton House Inn offers a 
“continental plus” breakfast. A dinner 
menu and afternoon tea are available by 
advance reservations for inn guests only. 

The inn is conveniently located 
within the heart of downtown Halifax. 
Sightseeing opportunities, Historic 
Properties, gardens, fine dining and 
shopping are all within walking distance. 

5184 Morris Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, B3J 1B3, (902) 
420-0658 


Maritime Command Museum 


The Maritime Command Museum 
is located in Admiralty House, built 
between 1814 and 1818 in downtown 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Admiralty House, 
owned by the Navy since 1814, was de- 
clared a National Historic site in 1982. 

The main objective of the museum 
is to collect, preserve and display the 
artifacts and history of the Canadian 
Maritime Military Forces. It also 
maintains a library and archives rele- 
vant to naval history and the Dockyard 
since 1759. The exhibits deal mainly 
with the history of the Royal Canadian 
Navy since its inception in 1910, and the 
Royal Navy and its influence on Halifax 
since 1759. 

The museum is open all year round 
from 9:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. weekdays 
from September to June, and in July and 
August from Monday to Friday from 
9:30 a.m. — 8:30 p.m. and on Saturday 
and Sunday from 1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Admiralty House, CFB Halifax, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3K 2X0, 
(902) 427-8250 
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The Nova Scotia 
Highland Village 


The Nova Scotia Highland Village, 
located in Iona, Cape Breton, is a 
museum and heritage centre that allows 
you to journey through 180 years of 
Cape Breton architecture and relive the 
life of the Highland Scottish pioneers in 
Nova Scotia from the late 1700s to the 
1920s. The village features nine historic 
buildings, each with its own unique 
architecture. Some of these include a log 
house, forge, store, carding mill and 
Black House, the only full size replica 
of a Hebridean Black House in North 
America. 

The village also offers an outdoor 
stage and amphitheatre, a gift counter, 
daily wagon rides and picnic areas. 
Village staff members are trained in 
conversational Gaelic and local history. 

The village is open daily from June 
15 to September 15 Monday to Saturday 
from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 
Sundays from noon to 6:00 p.m. The 
cost for adults is $2.50 and $5.00 for 
families. Iona is centrally located just 
24 km off the Trans Canada Highway 
105 on Route 223 via Exit 6 and the 
Little Narrows ferry (a 24 hour daily 
service). 

P.O. Box 58, lona, Nova Scotia, 
BOA 1L0, (902) 622-2272 


IONA 


Heritage Books Focus 
on Atlantic Canada 


The Wheel of Things: A Biography 
of L.M. Montgomery : 

by Mollie Gillen 

The remarkable and tragic life story of 
the woman who created Canada’s best- 
loved heroine, Anne of Green Gables. “A 
perceptive and sympathetic portrait of a 
complex personality.” 

Ottawa Journal, 200 pages, 32 photos, 
$4.95 

Nova Scotia Inns and 

Restaurant Cookbook 

by Virginia Lee and Elaine Elliott 
Recipes from 35 of the finest inns and 
restaurants in the province, with informa- 
tion on locale, history and culinary tradi- 
tions of each of the featured dining 
rooms. (spiral $9.95) 


Sable Island 

by Bruce Armstrong 

Known for centuries as “the graveyard of 
the Atlantic” Sable Island is the world’s 
most mysterious and notorious sandbar. 
Only 25 miles long, it has claimed more 
than 500 ships since the first explorers 
sailed to the New World. In this book, 
Bruce Armstrong takes the reader on a 
personal journey to Sable that begins 
with the first explorers to the New World, 
and ends with the reminiscences of the 
people who, having abandoned twentieth 
century civilization, live and work on the 
island today. 

8x10, 224 pages, 100 black and white 
photographs, $19.95 paperback. 


Available in Atlantic Canada’s better 
bookstores. 

For more information contact: 

Formac Publishing Company Limited, 
5359 Inglis Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
B3H V4, (902) 421-7022. 
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LOUISBOURG | 


Environment Environnement 


ivi 


Canada Canada 
Canadian Parks Service canadien 
Service des parcs 


Fortress of Louisbourg 


The Fortress of Louisbourg is the 
largest National Historic Park in Canada 
covering an area of 50 square kilome- 
tres. The reconstructed fortress, encom- 
passing a 10 hectare site, consists of 53 
period buildings including homes, ware- 
houses, 18th century restaurants, a 
bakery, official residences and numer- 
ous military structures, all surrounded 
by massive masonry fortifications. 
Costumed inhabitants in period dress, 
along with exhibits, audio-visual dis- 
plays and rest areas, combine to tell the 
story of 18th century Louisbourg: Fort- 
ress, Seaport and Colonial Community. 

The remainder of the park includes 
historic areas (site of the oldest 
lighthouse in Canada) and natural areas 
such as beaches, hiking trails and picnic 
and fishing areas. 


On August 25 the fortress commu- 
nity will celebrate the Feast of St. Louis 
(Fete de St.Louis), an important 18th 
century holiday commemorating St. 
Louis, Patron Saint of France. Musket 
salutes, cannon firings, a bonfire, the 
promenade of the townspeople, street 
dancing, fireworks and fine food and 
drink highlight this exciting day. 

The Fortress of Louisbourg is 
located 35 kilometres south of Sydney, 
Nova Scotia via Route 22. It is open 
daily from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. in 
June and September and from 9:00 a.m. 
to 7:00 p.m. in July and August. During 
May and October walking tours with 
limited access to a few period buildings 
are provided free of charge. From 
November to April, tours are available 
with advance notice. Admission fees 
from June 1 to September 30 are $4 for 
adults, $1 for children and $8 for 
families. 

P.O. Box 160, Louisbourg, Nova 
Scotia, BOA 1M0, (902) 733-2280 
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Fort Point Museum 


The Fort Point Museum is situated 
in a lightkeeper’s house on the site of 
a former fort. It is equipped with a 
modern lighthouse, cannon and artifacts 
from the 17th century and onwards. 
Included in its vast array of historical 
objects are domestic and agricultural 
implements used in fishing and 
lumbering, educational books, repro- 
ductions of documents of historical 
interest and a picture file of local 
industries. The museum is divided into 
six rooms, four of which house the 
permanent exhibits while the remainder 
occupy the rotating displays. 

The museum is located on highway 
331, 16 km south of Bridgewater and 
a half kilometre from the La Have 
Ferry. It is open daily from June 
to August 10:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. and 
in September on Saturdays and Sundays 
from 1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

La Have, Lunenburg County, 
Nova Scotia, BOR 1C0, (902) 
688-2696 


LUNENBURG 


Houston North Gallery 

The Houston North Gallery is a 
tastefully converted 19th century 
building in Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 
The 3,000 square feet of show space is 
dedicated to work of Inuit (Canadian 
eskimo) art and Nova Scotia folk art. 


SOLOS CC OLE OHO HE SOOT OSEe 


Alma Houston and her son John 
have made Houston North Gallery 
famous for its Canadian Inuit sculptures 
and original prints. They are also sole 
agents for Nova Scotia’s major folk 
artists, who are becoming nationally 
recognized for their paintings and 
carvings in wood. 

Houston North Gallery is open 
seven days a week (closed in January) 
from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. and from 
1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. on Sundays. A 
1988 Calendar of Events is now avail- 
able. Lunenburg is located near Highway 
103, 100 kilometres west of Halifax. 

110 Montague Street, Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia, BOJ 2CO, (902) 
634-8869 
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Ross Farm Museum 


Ross Farm Museum is a unique 
adventure taking its visitors back to the 
1800s. On the 56 acre farm, you can see 
traditional crops growing, ride a horse- 
drawn wagon, pet farm animals or watch 
the cooper construct barrels from staves 
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Nova Scotia 
Department of 
Education 


Nova Scotia Museum Complex 


made on the farm. You can also examine 
a collection of farm implements and 
artifacts and trace the development of 
agriculture from its Nova Scotian and 
North American beginnings in 1603. 
Ross Farm also has a Pedlar’s Shop 
where you can buy produce from the 
farm kitchen as well as articles made on 
the farm and in the local community. 

The museum is open daily from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. from May 15 to 
October 30 and weekends until 4:30 
p.m. from January 5 to March 15. 
Admission charges are $2 for adults, 50 
cents for children and $5 for families. 

New Ross, Route 12, Nova 
Scotia, BOJ 2M0, (902) 689-2210 


Marquis of Dufferin Inn 


Only two hours from Halifax on the 
scenic Marine Drive to Cape Breton, the 
Marquis of Dufferin Inn offers an out- 
standing ocean view, unique on the 
Eastern shore. A recipient of the 1988 
Tourist Industry Association of Nova 
Scotia Innkeeper of the Year Award, the 
Inn offers relaxed dining, friendly 
informal service and the peaceful 
atmosphere of the historic residence 
built in 1859. The licensed dining room 
features fresh seafood from the region, 
house patés and scrumptious desserts. 

The Inn features 14 comfortable 
motel rooms available at reasonable 
rates, all with a superb view of the bay 
and fishing village. The location of the 
inn lends itself perfectly to outdoor 
activities: nature walks, rowing, sailing, 
fishing and more. 

The inn is located on Highway 7, 
Marine Drive, approximately 136 kilo- 
metres east of Halifax. 

Port Dufferin, Halifax County, 
Nova Scotia, BOJ 2R0, (902) 
654-2696 
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Sherbrooke Village 


Nova as 3 
Department of 
Education 


Nova Scotia Museum Complex 


A walk through Sherbrooke Village 
allows you to take a step back in time. 
Sherbrooke is a picturesque lumbering 
and shipbuilding town restored to look 
as it did 100 years ago. At the village, 
visitors have the opportunity to visit the 
working shops of the blacksmith and 
wood turner, or drop into the Post Office 
where mail once arrived by stage coach. 
You can also visit the Cumminger 
Brothers’ store and dress up in 19th 
century costumes, peek into the Jail 
House or watch craftsmen create 
wooden boats. The adventures and 
attractions are numerous. There are 25 
buildings on their original sites for 
visitors to enjoy including a tea room, 
craft store and the Sherbrooke Hotel. 

Modern accommodations and ser- 
vices are located nearby. The village is 
open May 15 to October 31 from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and charges $2 
admission for adults and 50 cents for 
children. 

P.O. Box 285, Sherbrooke, Nova 
Scotia, BOJ 3C0, (902) 522-2400 


SHERBROOKE 


The Bright House 


The Bright House was conceived 
and built as an inn around 1850 but 
became instead the family home of 
W.D.R. Cameron, a local member of 
the Nova Scotia Assembly. In 1975, it 
was taken over by Geoffrey Turnbull, 
the present proprietor, who converted 
the ground floor into a dining room. 


The Bright House, a large frame 
building with clapboard siding painted 
yellow, has been filled with the warmth 
of friends and fine cuisine over the past 
13 years. It has been recommended by 
‘“‘Where to Eat in Canada’ every year 
since 1976 for its home-cooked special- 
ties including roast beef with Yorkshire 
pudding, seafood casserole and fresh 
fish from the nearby ocean. Home 
baking can also be purchased from the 
inn’s bakeshop behind the dining room. 

The Bright House is located in 
Sherbrooke, Nova Scotia, 64 kilometres 
from Antigonish on Route 7 West. 

P.O. Box 97, Sherbrooke, Nova 
Scotia, BOJ 3C0, (902) 522-2691 
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SPRINGHILL 


Springhill Miners’ Museum 


A visit to the Springhill Miners’ 
Museum located in Cumberland 
County, Nova Scotia offers visitors a 
chance to explore the depths of the 
Syndicate mine, dig underground at 
the coalface, meet miners in their 
lamp cabin and see exhibits that include 
more than 200 artifacts, pictures and 
newspapers. 

Coal mining was a way of life for the 
Town of Springhill for 140 years. The 
Miners’ Museum rekindles the memo- 
ries of Springhill’s past, including the 
tragic events and heroic men. All the 
guides working at the Springhill Miners’ 
Museum are experienced coal miners 


who enjoy meeting new visitors and 
recalling tales of the mining days. 
Cumberland County craft souvenirs, 
produced locally, and relating to the 
mining industry, are available at the 
museum. 

The Museum has a picnic park on 
the grounds and is open from June until 
October. Hours are 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m. during July and August and 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. in other months. The 
admission is $2 for adults and $1 for 
children. The Town of Springhill 
Miners’ Museum is located 32 km from 
the New Brunswick border on Black 
River Road, just off the #2 Highway. 

Box 150, Springhill, Nova 
Scotia, (902) 597-2873 
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Island Crafts 


Island Crafts is a retail craft outlet 
located in downtown Sydney, Cape 
Breton. The shop represents the skills 
and talents of more than 300 Cape 
Breton craftspeople in various hand- 
made craft items. Among the hundreds 
of crafts to choose from, the shop 
features hand-appliqued quilts, woven 
lap robes, scarves, placemats and a 
beautiful selection of hand-knit items 
including fishermanknit sweaters in 
traditional patterns. The shop also has 
a specialty section for baby crafts, Cape 
Breton tartan items and Nova Scotian 
souvenirs. 

The shop is open from Monday to 
Saturday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 
Friday evenings until 9:00 p.m. 

329 Charlotte Street, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, BiP 1E1, (902) 
539-6474 
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SYDNEY 


Stay in touch with #= 
the issues and 
events that affect 
the people of Atlantic 
Canada with a subscription to At/antic 
Insight magazine. Each month, we 
bring you astimulating and informative 
summary of what’s happening in our 
corner of Canada. 


L] YES! Please send me 12 issues, 
1 year, of Atlantic Insight and bill me 
just $17.00 (| save $6.40 off the news- 
stand price). 


_] SAVE EVEN MORE. Please send 
me 24 issues, 2 years, and bill me just 
$30.00 (I save $16.80 off the newsstand 
price). 


Name: 

Address: 

City: Province: 

Postal Code: ____ Telephone: ____ 


GET A FREE ISSUE! 
L] I’m paying now by cheque/credit 
card. Please add an extra issue to my 
subscription. 

L] Cheque enclosed 
L|Visa 


Card No. 
Expiry Date 


Signature 
Offer good only in Canada. 


_] Mastercard 
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Victoria’s Historic Inn 


Victoria’s Historic Inn is an opulent 
mid-Victorian inn offering quality ac- 
commodations, delicious country 
breakfasts, afternoon teas and turn of the 
century suppers. 

The white three-storey landmark is 
a tribute to the craftsmanship of the late 
nineteenth century, with its gingerbread 
verandas, sheltered entries, ornamental 
eaves, and its windows flanked by blue 
shutters. The wide entrance hall and 
Stairway are panelled with richly hued 
cherrywood and the second floor 
landing glows with the light of a stained- 
glass window. 

This beautiful home is filled with the 


nw 


antiques typical of a fine Victorian 
home. This refined atmosphere extends 
to the guest rooms in the main house, 
as well as to the inn’s dining room, 
where today’s soft background music 
would have been just as appropriate a 
century ago. The inn’s traditional rooms 
are in the main building while the Coach 
House to the rear offers motel /cottage 
style lodgings. 

The inn is just minutes from Grand 
Pré National Park, Cape Blomidon pro- 
vincial park, Prescott House Museum, 
Covenantors Church and Bay of Fundy 
Fishing Villages. 

416 Main Street, P.O. Box 819, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, BOP 1X0, 
(902) 542-5744 
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Firefighters Museum of 
Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia 
Po< Department of 
Education 


Nova Scotia Museum Complex 


With an 1819 Hopwood and Tilley 
hand-drawn hand pumper, a_ horse 
drawn 1863 Amoskeag steamer and a 
motor driven 1933 Chev Pumper, this 
is Canada’s only provincial Firefighter’s 
Museum. 

Along with the numerous fire 
engines, the museum also houses many 
smaller items, including photos of 
famous fire scenes, rubber and leather 
water buckets and even antique toy fire 
engines. There is also a library of fire- 
related material and a gift shop on the 
premises. A National Exhibition Centre 
at the museum features national and 
provincial travelling exhibits and 
collections relating to art, history and 
science. 

The museum is located in Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia and is open from 9:00 
a.m.to 9:00 p.m. Monday to Saturday 
and on Sunday from 10:00 a.m. — 5:00 
p.m. in July and August. In June and 
September, the museum is open from 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Monday to 
Saturday. 

451 Main Street, Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, B5A 1G9, (902) 742-5525 


7 YARMOUTH 


The Atlantic Cookbook from Afélantic 
Insight is a collection of 200 recipes with 
stories which feature the heritage and the 
produce of Atlantic Canada. Included are 
the winners of our Heritage Recipe Con- 
test, favourites from our food sections, and 
many wonderful recipes contributed by our 
readers. 

L] Please send me copy(ies) of the 
Atlantic Cookbook at $14.95 plus $2.00 
for shipping and handling 

LJ Cheque enclosed 

L] Charge to my Visa/ Mastercard 


Name: 

Address: 

City: Province: 

Postal Code:_______ Telephone: ______ 
Visa/ Mastercard : 

Expiry: 

SRNANNE so Giiis: Shs oS eee 
Send this order form with payment to: 


Atlantic Insight, 1668 Barrington St., 


Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 
(No COD orders accepted. Allow 4-6 weeks shipping 
time). 
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CHARLOTTETOWN 


Holland College, School of 
Visual Arts Gallery 

The Art Gallery of the Holland Col- 
lege School of Visual Arts features year 
round exhibitions. The Gallery, open 
seven days a week, exhibits visual art 
work of local, national and international 
artists and craftspeople. Throughout the 
months of July and August the work of 
more than 90 visual artists is displayed. 


Through the school and gallery, 13 
weekly programs are offered in July and 
August. These programs consist of 
Drawing & Painting, Watercolour, Clay 
Sculpture, Weaving, Raku Pottery, 
Papermaking and Felting. This annual 
offering is called “P.E.I. Art Summer 
°88”’ and features nationally known 
professional artists/craftspeople. There 
are also three “Elderhostel” programs 
for seniors. These consist of photog- 
raphy, the art of the craft and drawing 
and painting. ““Elderhostel”’ is an inter- 
national organization for seniors. 

In the Gallery building is an art 
library open to the general public and 
a craft material retail outlet featuring 
outstanding materials and prices. The 
Gallery is located in the School of 
Visual Arts building, one and a half 


kilometres west of Charlottetown. 
50 Burns Avenue, West Royalty, 


Prince Edward Island, C1iE 1H7, 
(902) 566-9310 


The Island Crafts Shop 


The Island Crafts Shop is a retail outlet 
located in Charlottetown, P.E.I. and 
operated by the P.E.I. Crafts Council, 
a non-profit organization established 
to promote quality Island crafts. The 
shop sells a variety of craft items, all of 
which have been handcrafted on Prince 
Edward Island. Specifically featured are 
pottery, jewelry, metalwork, leather, 
knitting and crocheting, weaving and 
spinning, stained glass, woodwork, 
wood carving, batik and stitchery. 

The shop is located in a heritage 
building, circa 1890, on Victoria Row 
and is open in July and August from 
9:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. Monday to 
Saturday. From September to June, 
the shop is open Monday - Saturday 
9:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. and Fridays until 
9:00 p.m. 


156 Richmond Street, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, CIA 
1H9, (902) 892-5152 
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_ Inside you'll find information on these Atlantic Canada heritage ae 


Historical Settlements 
Fortress of Louisbourg, Louisbourg, Nova Scotia 
_ Kings Landing Historical Settlement, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
_ Nova Scotia Highland Village, Iona, Nova Scotia 
Sherbrooke Village, Sherbrooke, Nova Scotia _ 
_ Village Historique Acadien, Caraquet, New Brunswick © 
_ Museums/ Aquariums 
Alexander Graham Bell National Historic Park, Baddeck, Nova Scotia _ 
| Aquarium and Marine Center, Shippagan, New Brunswick L 
| Army Museum, Halifax Citadel, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Firefighters Museum of Nova Scotia, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
Fort Point Museum, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Glace Bay Miners’ Museum, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia 
Maritime Command Museum, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Moncton Museum, Moncton, New Brunswick — 
Musée Acadien, Moncton, New Brunswick 
New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, New Brunswick 
_ New Brunswick Sports Hall of Fame, Fredericton, New Brunswick | 
Newfoundland Museum, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Ross Farm Museum, New Ross, Nova Scotia 
Springhill Miners’ Museum, Springhill, Nova Scotia 
York Sunbury Historical Society Museum, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Fairs and Festivals 
Chester Theatre Festival, Chester, Nova Scotia 
Loyalist Days Inc., Saint John, New Brunswick 
Miramichi Agricultural Fair and Exhibition, Chatham, New Brunswick 
Art Galleries 
_ Duke of Argyle Gallery, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Holland College, School of Visual Arts Gallery, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island | 
Houston North Gallery, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Lyghtesome Gallery, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
Market House Gallery, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia 
Memorial University Art Gallery, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Crafts 
Alliance — fine canadian crafts, Saint John, New Brunswick 
Island Crafts, Sydney, Nova Scotia 
Island Crafts Shop, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
New Brunswick Craft School, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Village Fabrics & Crafts Ltd., Florenceville, New Brunswick 
-Inns/Lodges and Restaurants 
Halliburton House Inn, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Incredible Edibles, Saint John, New Brunswick 
Marquis of Dufferin Inn, Port Dufferin, Nova Scotia 
Marshlands Inn, Sackville, New Brunswick 
Northern Wilderness Lodge, Plaster Rock, New Brunswick — 
The Bright House, Sherbrooke, Nova Scotia 
Victoria’s Historic Inn, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
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Historic Beaconsfield, once the home of a Charlottetown shipbuilder, is the headquarters for the Comm 


The making of Island museums 


Islanders’ attic treasures and stubborn interest in history have 
contributed to the preservation of their heritage 


by Catherine Edward 
rince Edward Island is dotted with 
museums — railway, fisheries, 
potato, lighthouse and other com- 
munity museums that bring visitors face- 
to-face with Island life. The province’s 
treasures are housed in 14 buildings, 
ranging from a courthouse to a log cabin. 
But a little more than 30 years ago, there 
wasn’t a public museum in P.E.I. And, 
until recently, museums and historical 
societies had little or no communication 
or support system. 

Although the Atlantic Provinces share 
many aspects of history, this shared heri- 
tage has not been reflected in a common 
physical preservation of history and nat- 
ural history. By the mid-to-late 1800s, 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick and 
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Nova Scotia had well-established histori- 
cal societies and museums. In contrast, 
P.E.I.’s_ Natural Historical Society 
struggled for survival and no museum 
was in sight. 

Nineteenth century Islanders were 
just as interested in their history and in 
the preservation of artifacts that told their 
story as other Atlantic Canadians. Their 
college (Prince of Wales) and university 
(St. Dunstan’s) recognized the value of 
scientific specimens and they founded 
an Historical Society in 1881, a Natural 
History Society in 1889 and began col- 
lecting specimens in hopes a museum 
would be forthcoming. But still that 
museum didn’t come. 

Joanne Bieler, co-ordinator of the 
new Community Museums Association 
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unity Museums Association 


of Prince Edward Island, says the unusual 
circumstances that postponed the first 
museum were tied to the fact that P.E.I. 
was mostly forest and sandstone. 
Geology was the queen science of the 
19th century. In those days, it involved 
systematic specimen collecting and scien- 
tific research as part 
of the mining and 
energy develop- 
ment of the 
young nation. 
The New 
Brunswick 
Museum, 
the Nova 
Scotia 
Museum, 
the Royal 
Ontario Mu- 
seum and the 
National Mus- 
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eum in Ottawa benefitted directly 
from geological surveys. But because 
mining and energy sources of an island 
of forest and sandstone were not impor- 
tant to the economy, geologists passed 
over P.E.I. 

Bieler says Islanders continued to 
endure repeated disappointments of 
missed opportunity and odd turns of fate 
in their struggle to acquire a provincial 
museum during the first 50 years of this 
century. Finally, in 1957, the Garden of 
the Gulf Museum opened in Montague. 

The fact that the network of museums 
on P.E.I. has grown so rapidly since then 
is a tribute to Islanders’ stubborn interest 
in their history, says provincial historian 
Harry Baglole, who is also the director 
of the Institute of Island Studies. The 
quality of museum collections can be 
credited to their tenacious habit of saving 
things in attics or barns that ‘“‘might come 
in handy’’ or that ‘‘look interesting,’’ 
he says. 

Although museums were gradually 
set up across the province, the Island’s 
need to preserve its heritage was not 
being completely satisfied and many of 
the new collections lacked life. On an 
individual basis, communities were doing 
what they could — the Acadians devel- 
oped a museum in Miscouche and a 
public museum was opened in Alberton 
through the work and vision of Eileen 
Oulton. But until the early ’70s, the main 
activity in Island museums was the 


ie rince Edward Island has compensated 
for the slow development of its public 
museums with charming collections and 
beautiful, natural settings. Island muse- 
ums offer exhibits that amuse, musical 
happenings, traditional feasts and, in one 
location, rooms for the night. As well as 
a courthouse and a log cabin, treasures 
can be explored in a post office, two 
railway stations, a school, a farmers’ 
bank, a lighthouse, a Maritime vernacu- 
lar cottage, an estate home, a mill and 
a shipyard. 

The Alberton Museum has created 
exceptional displays with a traditional 
collection that includes china, silver, 
toys, costumes, Indian artifacts and arti- 
cles relating to the fox industry. 

The Lighthouse Museum at West 
Point tells the story of the lighthouses on 
P.E.I. Along with a multi-media exhibit, 
the lighthouse displays the parlour of a 
19th century lighthouse keeper. The three 
bedrooms of the lighthouse keeper’s 
house accommodate overnight guests. 

The Musée Acadien in Miscouche has 
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Orwell Corner’s historic village displays agriculture heritage 


dusting of ever-same exhibits. Even the 
opening of the Confederation Centre of 
the Arts in 1964 did little to improve the 
situation. 

Finally, in 1970, the Heritage Foun- 
dation was established by an act of the 
legislature with a broad mandate covering 
all aspects of heritage, including natural 
science and human history. Today the 
Heritage Foundation has its headquarters 
at historic Beaconsfield in Charlottetown. 
It houses a genealogy department, a book- 
store, the Island Nature Trust, the Island 
Magazine (published semi-annually), 
the Community Museums Association of 
P.E.I. as well as overseeing five historic 
sites — Green Park, Orwell, Basin Head, 
Elmira and Eptek Centre in Summerside. 


Basin Head Fisheries Museum 


extensive genealogical material and 
documents. 

The Farmers’ Bank Museum in South 
Rustico stands between the beautiful 
St. Augustine’s Church and the South 
Rustico shore. In 1861, Father George- 
Antoine Belcourt secured royal assent for 


hc=g:S _—s Baglole says that 
E> We-= it was the establish- 
} = . 
h—?@\-= ment of the Heritage 
y 4 - Foundation 


that 


fa); Scums. But although 
~~, ..8 interest grew, there 
@i)"2 was still no support 

weatd~ in place to help these 
museums develop a 
clear understanding 
of what it was they 
could do. 

With fellow his- 
torian Reg Porter, 
Baglole persisted in 
focusing attention on 
the benefits of training and support 
systems for all aspects of museum work. 
Then a 1983 study by museum consultant 
Lee Jollife identified the need for training 
at all levels of museum activity. Her rec- 
ommendations were implemented in 1986. 

The museum community has grown 
at a rapid rate since then. In May 1987, 
the association officially became the 
Community Museum Association of 
P.E.I. Under co-ordinator Joanne Bieler, 
workers in 14 community museums 
across the Island now receive extensive 
on-going, on-site training. 

This was the missing link, says 
Bieler. These days life in Island museums 
is so evident the dust no longer has time 
to settle. 


miniscule capital of 1,200 pounds 
sterling. This classic sandstone building, 
constructed without a nail, laid the 
banking foundations for the Credit 
Unions of the 1930s. The bank was 
declared a national historic site in 1971. 

Orwell Corner Historic Village sets 
visitors in the agricultural community 
of 1895. They may participate in village 
life or perform at Wednesday evening 
ceilidhs if the spirit moves them. 

The Basin Head Fisheries Museum 
sits atop the hill and dunes that roll down 
to meet the Northumberland Strait. It 
offers a boat house, a smoke house and 
a canning factory with a new marine 
aquarium. In August, the museum hosts 
the Harvest of the Sea Festival. 

The province’s first museum, the 
Garden of the Gulf Museum, is no longer 
dull or dusty. This summer it will house 
an exhibition on ‘‘Tools of the Trade’’ 
and will help mark 75 years of the Wom- 
en’s Institute in P.E.I. with an exhibition 
of quilts made by the members. 
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Atlantic Canada’s Country and Historical Inns 


QUEEN ST. INN 


This distinctive Victorian stone house 
was originally built around 1870, as the 
principal residence for Chief Justice 
Norman Ritchie. The house, now the 
Queen Street Inn, is superbly maintained 
and furnished, and within walking 
distance of historic downtown Halifax, 
theatres, fine restaurants and the 
beautifully restored waterfront. 


Owner Alfred Saulnier has 6 
comfortably appointed rooms awaiting 
your visit — each decorated in fine 
Nova Scotia antiques, art and 
collectibles. And there are down 
comforters on each bed, too! 


$35 single per night 
$45 double per night 


Alfred Saulnier, Innkeeper 
1266 Queen Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2H4 


(902) 422-9828 


Colonial Inns ||| 


“Ask about 
our Special 
Commercial & 
Corporate Rates 
& Automatic 
Check Inn” 
BD 
e Free Movies 
® Pool - Sauna 
Exercise Room 


Atlantic Canada’s Country and Historical Inns 


24 Hour Restaurant 


Cave Lounge & 
Steakhouse 
Live Entertainment 
Featuring the Music 
of Johnny Storm 


CO 
2 Locations 
175 City Road, Saint John 
42 Highfield Street, 
Moncton 
Phone 1-506-652-3000 
Telex 014-47460 


PICTOU LODGE 


‘(Rustic Accommodation 
Sanaa 


Deluxe Accommodation 
Atmosphere and History 
° Acompletely restored and 
renovated historic property located 
on the Northumberland Strait 
© One, two and three bedroom 
es and suites, some with 
fireplaces and kitchens 
® Cozy, candlelight dining by the 
fireside with a menu that features 
fresh seafood, specialty dishes and 
homemade pastries 
° Complete meeting, conference and 
banquet facilities 
© Special honeymoon, get-away and 
vacation packages 
FOR INFORMATION AND 
RESERVATIONS CALL (902) 485-4322 


P.O. Box 1539, Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, BOK 1HO 


Srey tour distinctively ap- 
pointed rooms. 


eExcellent cuisine specializ- 
ing in prime rib, lobster, 
and fresh seafood. 


eGarden and _ spacious 
grounds with pool and ten- 
nis courts. 


®Meeting Facilities 
Open year round 


Located on Route 1, Hebron, 
Yarmouth Co., Nova Scotia 


10 min. from International Ferry Terminal & 


Se 


P.O. Box 56 


WK Hebron, Yar. Co., 


é\ N.S. BOW 1X0 
@%\ (902) 742-2487 
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“Kejimkujik National Park 


ae Inn lodging 
featured dining 
Try us for a Kejimkujik 
interlude...enjoy a unique 
canoeing experience with a 
country inn at the end of the 
trail. Combine the pleasure of 
canoeing, photography, and 
hiking through the natural beauty 
of Kejimkujik Natural Park with 
the joy of fine dining and 
comfortable lodging at the inn. 
And, coming in 1989, an indoor 
pool, sauna and spa. Meeting 
rooms-suites. 
Innkeepers: 
Nancy and Bruce Gurnham, 
PO. Box 8, Caledonia, N.S. 
BOT 1B0 (902) 682-2226 
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ATLANTIC CANADAS 
COUNTRY AND 
HISTORICAL INNS 


Introducing... 


A unigue opportunity for 
proprietors of country and 
historical inns! 


Reach Atlantic Insight’s 
180,000* monthly readers with 
an advertisement in this 
section devoted entirely to 
country and historical inns. 


If you would like more 
information on this exciting 
new advertising opportunity 
contact: 


Michael Wile, 

Sales Representative 

Insight Publishing Limited 
1668 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3] 2A2 
(902) 421-1214 


*ABC December ’87, PMB 
English Canada Adults (18+) 
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Weaving Irish magic along the Miramichi 


A keen interest in his Irish roots led Farrell McCarthy to 
organize one of New Brunswick's most successful summer festivals 


by Rick MacLean 
hen Americans David Kenley 
and Steven Foreman landed at 
Canada’s Irish Festival on the 
Miramichi last year, they had no place to 
stay. So they asked the man running the 
show if they could set up a tent in his 
Newcastle backyard. Farrell McCarthy 
said yes — what else could he say? 
Kenley and Foreman had driven 2,200 
miles from Kentucky to attend the four- 
year-old festival. 

The two Americans had chosen well 
in landing on the doorstep of a man whose 
life-long interest in Irish culture has been 
the driving force behind New Brunswick’s 
successful summer festival, which at- 
tracted 25,000 participants last year. 

McCarthy comes by his love of Irish 
culture honestly — his roots on both 
sides are Irish. By the time he was in 
college, he was keeping a scrapbook of 
newspaper clippings about things Irish 
even though he did it in secret so his 
friends wouldn’t know. 

Gradually McCarthy became more 
vocal about his interest. He wrote a letter 
to a daily newspaper suggesting St. Pat- 
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rick’s Societies be set up around the 
province. Nothing happened. He also 
began calling for a provincial association 
to recognize the Irish contribution to New 
Brunswick society. Suddenly a few people 
seemed interested. In December of 1982, 
he met with a group of supporters in 
Moncton to set up the Irish Canadian 
Cultural Association of New Brunswick. 
As its president, one of his first tasks was 
to set up an Irish festival committee. 

The big break came in 1983. The 
provincial government was giving out 
money to groups holding festivals to help 
mark New Brunswick’s bicentennial. 
McCarthy happened to be a member of 
the bicentennial commission, although 
not on the board awarding grants. He 
found someone in neighbouring Chatham 
willing to set up a group to apply for a 

rant and in January, 1984 they received 
15,000. 

Festival organizers have never looked 
back. Attendance has grown every year 
with approximately 130 volunteers 
involved in 1987. Expenses were about 
$120,000 and the festival ended last year 
with ‘“‘a small amount in the bank,” says 


McCarthy, who has been the unpaid pres- 
ident since 1986. Numbers are expected 
to be even higher at this year’s July 15 
to 17 festival. 

Its success is based on mixing fun 
with a chance to learn about Irish culture, 
which McCarthy says can sometimes be 
a difficult balancing act. “I’m a firm 


McCarthy: a keen interest in his Irish roots 
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believer that you don’t make anything too 
cultured, or you’re going to destroy it. ’m 
not really hung up on culture. First of all, 
it has to be entertaining.’ His cautious 
attitude extends even to the festival’s 
name, which some thought should be 
Canada’s Cultural Irish Festival on the 
Miramichi. McCarthy opposed it, fearing 
some people might be intimidated. 
The festival is a careful blend of daily 
presentations on subjects ranging from 


A careful blend of Irish culture and fun 


genealogy to the Irish language, evening 
pubs featuring Irish music and a bazaar 
offering crafts, clothes and books on 
Irish themes. Last year, professor Stewart 
Donovan of Saint Thomas University in 
Fredericton set up his slide presentation 
on the history of fine arts in a classroom. 
“That was so popular he had to move 
down to the theatre,’ McCarthy says. 

Organizers have tried to build on what 
has proven successful. A restaurant fea- 
turing traditional Irish food proved 
popular last year and will return. Halifax- 
based singers Kevin Evans and Brian 
Doherty were a hit with their program for 
children — they tell stories, sing Irish 
children’s songs, getting the children to 
sing along — and will be back with an 
expanded program. 

Festival organizers also keep looking 
for new additions to the program. A 
storyteller from the Ottawa-Hull area may 
be at the festival this year, McCarthy says, 
because storytellers were a traditional part 
of Irish life. The Celtic rock band The 
Clan is also being considered because the 
festival isn’t doing enough for 14 to 
19-year-olds. 

Stories about the festival have 
appeared in The Boston Globe and the 
Irish Echo, a weekly newspaper in New 
York catering to the Irish population. This 
year, it was picked as one of the top 100 
events in North America by the American 
Bus Association. The festival draws 
people from across the country and the 
United States, McCarthy says. 

The variety of events is one reason for 
the festival’s success, McCarthy says. 
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Another is the liquor laws, which prohibit 
serving alcohol during the day at family 
events. This prevents the festival from 
degenerating into a beer garden, some- 
thing that has hurt similar festivals in the 
U.S., he says. “Probably the most 
important reason it has caught on is that 
it’s a small town, country atmosphere.” 
The festival’s biggest problem may be 
its own success and the smallness of the 
Miramichi. There is a serious lack of 
motel rooms — many are already booked 
for this year. A new motel is being built 
in Newcastle and there is talk of a large 
hotel planned for downtown Chatham. 
But McCarthy says the provincial govern- 
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One play free for 
subscribers. Buy our 
season package of five 
and the sixth is our gift 
to you! 


Subscription Prices: 
A section $105 
B section $95 
C section $85 
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The Season to Celebrate 


NEPTUNE THEATRE’S TWENTY-FIFTH 
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Birthday gifts for you inside every subscription package! 


London Show Tour for 
Two compliments of 


AIR CANADA (®) and 
RENEW BEFORE MAY 27, SUBSCRIBE BEFORE SEPTEMBER 23 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM Neptune Theatre, 
September 23 to October 23 
BLOOD RELATIONS 
October 28 to November 20 
DEAR LIAR 
6 to January 29 
‘B’ MOVIE - THE PLAY 
te February 10 to March 5 
j DEATHTRAP 
March 17 to April 9 
TAKE TWELVE 
April 21 to May 14 


breakfast idea. 

As for McCarthy, he says this will be 
his last year as president of the festival. 
After finishing work each day as a vice 
principal at Harkins Junior High School 
in Newcastle, he spends most of his spare 
time on the festival and the provincial 
association. “I’m getting a little burnt out 
from it.” 

McCarthy will have plenty of compa- 
ny if he opts for a few years as a festival 
participant rather than organizer. When 
his backyard is not home to Americans 
from Kentucky, his family is there. ““My 
clan from Grand Falls usually has it 
booked. There’s two of us and, when the 
festival’s going on, there’s probably 22.” 
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Regatta Day may well be Cana 


HERITAGE 


da’s only civic holiday that is dependent on the weather 


Sporting event is a tradition 
unrivalled in Canada 


A rowing crew in the I901 St. John’s Regatta set a record which 
held until a breathtaking race 80 years later 


by Ian Carter 
t the age of 162, the St. John’s 
Regatta is without doubt one of the 
oldest sporting events in North 
America. The races, as they are known 
locally, have become one of the most 
popular traditions of the 400-year-old 
capital of Newfoundland. Crowds num- 
bering as many as 25,000 have lined the 
shores of Quidi Vidi Lake to watch the 
mile and a half races, eat hot dogs and 
cotton candy and enjoy a summer holiday. 

Regatta Day has the unusual distinc- 
tion of being a city holiday that is 
dependent on weather. At 6 a.m. on the 
first Wednesday of August each year, 
the executive of the Regatta Committee 
meets with meteorologists at the weather 
office to review the current weather 
conditions and the day’s forecast. Based 
on this information, a member of the 
executive makes a motion either to go 
ahead or to cancel the races. 

John O’Mara, the Regatta Committee 
archivist and a past president, says can- 
cellation only occurs if high winds or 
heavy rain pose a potential danger to 
the rowing crews. When the regatta is 
cancelled, it’s held the next day that offers 
suitable weather. There have been in- 
stances of three or four cancellations in 
a row because of unco-operative weather, 
he says. 

The St. John’s races can be traced 
back to the 1820s. Although existing 
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records are incomplete, 1826 is generally 
accepted as the first regatta. In the early 
years, crews in whaleboats and punts 
would row against each other in St. John’s 
Harbour. After three days of races, four 
or five of the best crews would compete 
in a final championship race. 
Sometime in the 1840s the site was 
moved from the harbour to Quidi Vidi 
Lake. The reason behind this change of 
location is unclear, O’Mara says. One 


The women’s teams get into position for their mile and a half race on Quidi Vidi Lake 
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theory is that the races interfered with 
normal harbour traffic at the time. Others 
say that the ever growing number of 
spectators were more easily accommo- 
dated around the shores of the sheltered 
lake in the city’s east end. 

The regatta of 1860 was attended by 
the Prince of Wales, later King Edward 
VII, who donated 100 pounds sterling to 
be divided among the winners. For a 
number of years after the prince’s visit, 
the races were not held. O’Mara recently 
discovered the apparent reason for this 
surprising interruption. He says a dispute 
over the outcome of a close race in 1860 
caused considerable bad feeling, even 
involving church leaders. After a five-year 
hiatus, the regatta started up again in 1865. 

In the 1890s, the design of the racing 
shells was standardized by renowned boat 
builder Bob Sexton. His design, which 
incorporated a lighter boat with fixed 
seats rather than the more common 
sliding seats, is still used today. 


Probably the most famous race in the 
history of Regatta Day was in 1901. A 
rowing crew from Outer Cove, near St. 
John’s, set a course record time which 
stood for 80 years. The time of 9:13.80 
made the seven fishermen famous — 
Daniel McCarthy, Denis McCarthy, 
Dennis Croke, Martin Boland, John 
Nugent, John Whelan and Walter Power, 
coxswain, had their names installed in the 
Canadian Sports Hall of Fame in 1975. 


It was not until 1981 that the record 
was finally broken. A crew sponsored by 
a local plumbing company beat the record 
by less than two seconds, rowing the 
course in 9:12.04. The crowd watched in 
amazement as the record many felt 
unbeatable, was finally broken. The win- 
ning crew of Paul Ring, Randy Ring, Bill 
Hollwell, John Barrington, Tom Power, 
Brian Cranford and Jim Ring Sr., 
coxswain, took home gold medals that 
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day. The medals, valued at $25 originally 
and now reputedly worth $10,000, were 
donated by Lord Warden in 1910 to be 
awarded to the first crew who broke the 
1901 record. 

The drama continued the next year 
when Outer Cove broke the previous 
year’s record by nine seconds. The new 
record of 9:03.48, set by Andrew Boland, 
Bert Hickey, Campbell Feehan, Gerard 
Ryan, Jim Hibbs, Owen Deveraux and 
Mike Power, coxswain, still stands as the 
current course record. 

The races are mainly a sporting event 
but they do have a festive side. Around 
the shores of the lake, hundreds of con- 
cession stands compete to sell cotton 
candy, hot dogs, hamburgers, tickets on 
wheels of fortune and a vast assortment 
of prizes and novelties. The majority of 
booths are run by charitable organizations 
such as the Mount Cashel Orphanage, 
Lions Club, Newfoundland Historical 
Society and the Rotary Club. 

‘“We try to have the regatta go ahead 
as planned because when a cancellation 
Occurs it creates headaches for boat 
crews, employers and concession opera- 
tors with perishables,’ O’Mara says. 
“Usually we will only cancel if weather 
conditions are adverse and the following 
day’s forecast is better.” 

Until the record was broken in 1981 
there was some controversy surrounding 
the authenticity of the 1901 time. Partici- 
pants have speculated that the course was 
shorter in 1901 but O’Mara says that a 
1910 survey of Quidi Vidi Lake shows the 
lake to be the same now as it was then. 
‘The Outer Cove crew of 1901 were all 
young fishermen who rowed every day as 
part of their work. I would say that they 
were in top physical condition. Based on 
this, I believe their record to be correct.” 

O’Mara says one reason the records 
were broken in 1981 and 1982 was the 
renewed interest in competitive rowing 
after St. John’s hosted the 1977 Canada 
Summer Games. The Canadian Amateur 
Rowing Association piqued rowers’ 
interest by coming to Newfoundland 
with professional coaches. Regatta crews 
became more serious and structured in 
their methods — some even began 
practising in October for the following 
August. Another reason was the intro- 
duction of lighter rudders with less drag 
in 1981. He says that pond conditions 
were also perfectly calm in 1901 as well 
as 1981 and 1982. 

Regatta regulars are already looking 
forward to the 1988 race when Soiree ’88 
will be added to the festivities in celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of St. John’s 
becoming a municipality. The giant party 
is one of many activities planned for the 
anniversary, including a fishing derby, 
square dances, a royal visit, an interna- 
tional salt fish cook-off and a sound 
symposium. Regatta organizers are also 
planning a family picnic for the day of the 
time trials in late July. 
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Lindal is the world’s largest manufacturer of cedar homes, with 
a reputation for quality and design excellence earned over forty 
years of home-building experience. We are proud to offer three 
topnotch products — the contemporary Lindal home, the more 
rustic Justus home, and our Lindal Cedar Sun Room. 


4, Lindal Cedar Homes 


For more information, send $15.00 for our 200 
page planbook or $3.00 for Sun Room planbook. 


Independently distributed throughout Atlantic Canada by: 


F. MacKenzie Dev. Inc. Morash Homes Limited 
300 Prince Albert Rd. Box 1137 

Box 3179, D.E.BS. Amherst, N.S. 
Dartmouth, N.S. B2W 5G2 B4H 4L2 
1-902-435-2526 1-902-667-5067 

L.A. Gallant & Son Inc. Craig Developments Limited 
Box 242 Box 446 

Plaster Rock, N.B. Saint John, N.B. 

EOJ 1WO E2L 4L9 

1-506-356-2587 1-506-847-1730 

Sampson Cedar Homes Cedar Does It, Inc. 

Box 234 R. R. #4 

North Sydney, N.S. Fredericton, N.B. 

B2A 3M3 1-506-452-1705 
1-902-794-7138 


Important: When weighing the choice between settling for 
the ordinary or buying Lindal quality, keep this thought in 
mind: Much of your building budget will remain constant — 


ae lot cost, foundation, many sub-trades, interior finishing 
ike carpeting and cabinetry, and your landscaping. Don't 
scrimp on quality in the primary materials in your home. 
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Automation 


lighthouse 


by Beverly Neufeld 

rnie Keefe will remember his years 

at the lighthouse on White Head 
Island until the day he dies. “It’s an 
experience most people don’t get to have,” 
he says. As head lightkeeper on the island 
near Canso, N.S. for the past 13 years, 
he’s been caring for the beacons that 
fishermen and ships rely on for direction 
and comfort. The experience is one that 
automation will render obsolete by 1990. 


The Charlottetown 
FESTIVAL 


Walter Learning, Artistic Director 


Our 24th 
Spectacular 
Season! 


making province's 


keepers obsolete | 


The watchman of White Head will soon be 
a part of our heritage as the last of Nova 
Scotia's lighthouses become automated 


lit 


White Head is one of a dozen light- 
houses along the coastline of Nova Scotia 
that are still manually operated. All of them 
are gradually becoming fully automated 
except St. Paul’s Island, off the tip 
of Cape Breton, and Chebucto Head. 

“It’s been going on for eight or ten 
years,’ Keefe says of the automation 
process. When he first started at White 
Head, three lightkeepers each worked an 
eight-hour shift. Today, two of them work 


White Head lightkeeper Keefe saysthese days he’s mainly awatchman 


. 
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eight-hour shifts (2 a.m. to 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. to 10 p.m.) with the stations on 
automatic for the other eight hours. “‘As 
things got more modernized, there was 
less and less to do. You had to be more 
of a watchman,” he says. 

When Keefe, a former fisherman, 
leaves the island for the last time this 
month, it is in that role that he will be 
most missed by the people who fish in the 
area. Morley Munroe, an inshore fisher- 


For Further Information Contact: 
Charlottetown Festival Ticketworks 
P.O. Box 848, Charlottetown 
Prince Edward Island 
Canada C1A 7L9 

(902) 566-1267 


Toll Free 1-800-565-0278 
(N.S., N.B., and P.E.I. only) 


man from nearby White Head village, 
Says it’s great “‘to see somebody when 
you're going in and out. Then you know 
there’s somebody there to look after you. 
I don’t want to see it closed. If there’s no 
one there, you’re left to the mercies of the 
ocean.” Government officials who have 
never been at sea do not realize the 
dangers fishermen face, Munroe says. 
‘“They’ve never experienced anything like 
that — what it’s like to be broken down 
and going ashore, facing big breakers. 
Your boat wouldn’t last long if she was 
hit, going on the slimy rocks.” 

Patrick Conway, also a White Head 
fisherman, agrees. ‘““When you’re fishing 
lobster, you’re always close to the rocks. 
If the engine stops, you don’t have much 
time to get away . . . you can get blown 
ashore pretty fast.” Conway remembers 
that his father, who was the lightkeeper 
at White Head for more than 30 years, 
helped a number of people out of trouble. 

Keefe has been involved in two res- 
cues since he started at White Head. One 
boat he spotted from the lighthouse, the 
other called for help on the citizen’s band 
radio. He is not the only lighthouse 
keeper in the province to consider rescue 
operations an important part of his duties, 
a duty which automated lighthouses ob- 
viously can’t handle. 

“There’s a lot of things automated 
equipment can’t do,” says George Locke, 
head lightkeeper at Cross Island, seven 
miles southeast of Lunenburg. ‘Anytime 
there’s trouble on the coast — a boat 
broken down or somebody wants a tow 
— none of the equipment will be able to 
do it.” 

John McEvoy, assistant lightkeeper on 
St. Paul’s Island, 18 miles east of Cape 
Breton’s Cape North, recalls an incident 
last summer in which a boat got caught 
on a large rock at low tide. McEvoy had 
to radio Sydney to find out when the tide 
was coming in. “He wasn’t very far from 
shore,” he says, but a mountain blocked 
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Nova Scotia’s most famous lighthouse at Peggy’s Cove, which has attracted tourists from around the world, became automated in 1958 


the C.B. radio signal from the mainland. 
“He was only a mile from us and we 
could pick him up.” 

Keefe says he also gives out weather 
reports and information on ice conditions 
for local fishermen in winter. Because the 
lighthouse used to have its own radio, 
fishermen would often call in asking for 
information. 

Once the automation comes into full 
effect, it will monitor all the equipment 


Famed as one of the finest 
hiking areas in the world, the 
six hundred mile stretch in 
western Newfoundland from 
Port aux Basques to LAnse 
aux Meadows is filled with 
scenic coastlines, mountains, 
valleys, rivers, parks and 
villages. Best Hiking Trails in 
Western Newfoundland 
captures this beauty and 
details it in 50 pages of tips 
and information on wilderness 
hiking. Published by 
Breakwater Books in St. 
John’s, the guide is illustrated 
with color pictures and 
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and handling. 


Newfoundland’s West Coast... 
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on White Head Island, including the light, 
the foghorn and the emergency generator 
that provides power if the mainland 
supply fails. Although Keefe didn’t think 
much of the automation at first, “‘ it proved 
us wrong. It’s been problem free.’ 
The White Head lighthouse was origi- 
nally slated to close in March, 1989 but 
the date was moved up to June of this year 
when officials found other jobs for both 
lightkeepers. Keefe will work for the 
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Coast Guard’s Search and Rescue and his 
assistant will move to the maintenance 
and repair department at Eddy Point in 
the Strait of Canso, where he’ll be looking 
after all the lighthouses along the Cape 
Breton and mainland coastline in that area. 

Ifa breakdown occurs, Keefe explains, 
it will show up on the monitors at Eddy 
Point and someone from Dartmouth will 
fly in by helicopter to do the repairs. 
Unfortunately, these helicopters can’t fly 
in bad weather. In emergencies, he says, 
Summerside Search and Rescue is called 
in because its pilots will fly in almost any 
kind of weather. Breakdowns will be an- 


nounced on marine radio as a “notice to 
shipping” but this won’t help many of the 
inshore fishermen who do not carry radios. 

“Not everybody has a (radio) set 
aboard their boat,’ says Munroe. “They 
couldn’t get word to everybody.’ He 
objects to the fact that a helicopter could 
be called out two or three times a week 
at an estimated cost of $3,000 per trip, 
which could go a long way towards paying 
someone to stay on the island. “It costs 
too much to run a manned lighthouse, but 
it doesn’t cost too much to send a heli- 
copter down. It just doesn’t make sense 
to me.” 
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The fact that almost all of the light- 
houses in Nova Scotia are expected to 
become fully automated by 1990 meets 
with mixed reactions from the lighthouse 
keepers themselves. Isolation, storms and 


Yarmouth’s Cape Forchu lighthouse 


weather conditions that have trapped them 
at their lighthouses for days or weeks at 
a time have been negative factors as have 
long winter hours with little but books, 
televisions and hobbies to fill the time. 

“You can’t jump in the car and go to 
town any time you like,’ Locke com- 
ments. He remembers an incident in 
which his 35-foot boat broke down 10 to 
15 miles from shore with his whole family 
aboard. With the winds blowing up to 35 
miles an hour it was a harrowing experi- 
ence before they were rescued. 

‘The wind and weather out there are 
disastrous,’ McElvoy says of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence where his partially auto- 
mated lighthouse is situated, directly be- 
tween shipping lanes. “There were so 
many accidents there years ago.” Because 
St. Paul’s lighthouse is located in a stra- 
tegic spot, it may never become fully 
automated. ““That one will probably be 
the last to go. Personally, I think it’s 
absolutely essential that there’s somebody 
on the island.” 

As well as some unpleasant recollec- 
tions of weather and isolation problems, 
both Locke and Keefe say they will take 
with them happy memories of times spent 
with their families at the lighthouses. 
Keefe’s son Sherman is an avid beach- 
comber and his wife Doris says she has 
loved every minute on the island. 
‘“There’s times you hoped it would never 
end and there’s times when you hoped it 
was over,” Keefe says. “‘I think all keepers 
are mostly glad when they get into a half- 
decent job and get away from it.” 
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appeal to Anne's old haunts 


The Island's fictional heroine is climbing to new heights with 
two IV mini-series and the introduction of a package tour 


by Carol McLeod 

nne Shirley, the irrepressible 
heroine of Lucy Maud Montgom- 

ery’s novel Anne of Green Gables, 

has enjoyed international popularity since 
the book first appeared 80 years ago this 
summer. The success of two Canadian- 
produced television mini-series — Anne 
of Green Gables in 1985 and Anne of 
Green Gables: The Sequel in 1987 — 
has catapulted the red-haired, freckle- 
faced orphan to even greater acclaim 
and has reaffirmed her status as Prince 
Edward Island’s number one tourist draw. 

Among the companies taking advan- 
tage of the heightened interest in the 
fictional Island character are Fiesta 
Holidays and Canadian Airlines Interna- 
tional Ltd., who have introduced an 
Anne-theme vacation package. The pack- 
age, designed with the assistance of the 
Prince Edward Island government, is 
intended to further develop the Island’s 
tourism industry, which currently ranks 
second only to agriculture. 

“Over the years, complacency has 
developed over Anne and the role she 
plays in drawing visitors to Prince Edward 
Island,’ says Harvey Sawler, director of 
marketing for the P.E.I. Department of 
Tourism. ““There’s no doubt that the 
movies have changed that. I would doubt 
that Anne will ever again be underesti- 
mated as a tourist promotion resource as 
a result of that re-emergence.’ 

In Canada, the first two-part mini- 
series was an instant hit when it aired in 
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December, 1985, attracting an audience 
of 5.6 million for the first episode and 5.3 
million viewers for the second. In the 
United States, the series have appeared on 
both PBS and Pay TV. 

‘The principal benefits of the mini- 
series,’ says Sawler, “are that they give 
renewed credibility to Anne as being 
international and people want to come 
to the source. They want to say, ‘I was 
there’. ” The first movie, Anne of Green 
Gables, deserves much of the credit for 
the estimated five per cent increase in 
tourist traffic last year — traffic that 
pumped $72 million into the Island’s 
economy. ““We expect that the sequel, 
aired last December, will promote a 
further increase this year,’ says Sawler. 

The Anne of Green Gables vacation 
package was introduced in the spring of 
1987 and was an immediate success. 
Karen Bradford, product co-ordinator for 
Fiesta, says it “sold out — and for the 
first year of the program that was beyond 
our expectations.” 

For Anne fans, one of the major high- 
lights of the tour is a drive through the 
Island countryside described by Mont- 
gomery, bringing to life scenes from Anne 
of Avonlea, Anne of Windy Poplars, Anne 
of Ingleside and the other novels. 

The first stop is Green Gables House, 
a Cavendish-area farmhouse which served 
as the setting for Anne’s growing up 
years. Furnished to reflect the period of 
the novel, Green Gables was once owned 
by two of Montgomery’s cousins — they 


are believed to have inspired the creation 
of Matthew and Marilla Cuthbert, who 
take in and grow to love the high-spirited, 
young orphan from Nova Scotia. The visit 
to Green Gables includes escorted walks 
to some of Anne’s favourite haunts and to 
a nearby cemetery where Montgomery 
is buried. 

From Green Gables House, partici- 
pants in the seven-day package continue 
on to visit Montgomery’s birthplace 
in New London, where many of the 
novelist’s personal possessions are on dis- 
play. They also visit Anne’s House of 
Dreams at French River, which is a 
replica of the house Anne and her child- 
hood chum Gilbert shared as newlyweds, 
and the Anne of Green Gables Museum 
near the Lake of Shining Waters in Park 
Corner. 

In addition to covering any admission 
fees to these various sites, the Fiesta 
package includes seven nights’ hotel 
accommodation in Charlottetown, an 
economy-size car for one week (with 
1,050 free kilometres), a set of six Anne 
novels in paperback and tickets to the 
musical Anne of Green Gables , now in 
its 24th season at the Confederation 
Centre of the Arts in Charlottetown. 

Fiesta is offering Saturday departures 
to P.E.I. from May 28 to October 1 and 
Monday departures from June 27 to 
September 5. The cost per person, based 
on double occupancy, ranges from $399 
to $539. Taxes and service charges are an 
additional $50. Participants providing 
their own car deduct $190 per booking. 

Although the tour does not introduce 
new museums or haunts to explore, its 
appeal lies in the fact that it enables 
visitors to capture the magic of Anne’s 
world by pulling together all of the 
attractions into one package. 

Fiesta tour participants will join vaca- 
tioners from various parts of Canada and 
other countries who have been drawn to 
the setting of Montgomery’s novels for 
almost 80 years. Last year’s miniseries 
fostered a postseason surge of tourists, 
especially from southern Ontario and the 
eastern United States. 

With both mini-series being dubbed 
in Japanese, Sawler expects that the 
number of visitors from Japan — already 
high each year — will soon rise even 
further. ‘““The Anne books are so popular 
around the world, but especially so in 
Japan,’ he explains. There, thousands of 
schoolgirls compete each year in an Anne 
essay-writing contest that offers a trip to 
P.E.I. as a grand prize. 

A tour package, an essay contest, 
television shows and a steady stream of 
tourists to Green Gables would doubt- 
lessly have delighted the unassuming 
Anne, who once confided to Marilla after 
performing in a Christmas concert, “‘ felt 
as if a million eyes were looking at 
me. . . It was splendid to think I touched 
somebody’s heart.” 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


A nice bunch of guys but. . . 


mid the eruptions, alarms, screams | 


and shouts of the Nova Scotian 
political tragicomedy now un- 
folding, there’s a deeper question. It’s 
this. Can a 10-year-old government up to 
the eyeballs in scandal with MLAs and 
ministers in and out of jail, unable to keep 
its paws off the justice system, having lost 
its key minister, having run the deficit 
up to the second-worst in the country, and 
having been dead wrong about its key 
economic plan — the offshore — be 
re-elected? 

At first glance this is no profound 
question at all. It’s simply asking the 
obvious — can the government win? — 
and begging an obvious answer: no, not 
in a million years. 

What gives it bite is that in a 
surprising number of minds the answer 
is yes, it can win. Although I began 
believing that the Tory government was 
finished as soon as the Billy Joe MacLean 
scandal broke more than two years ago 
(in which the culture minister was 
convicted of fraud involving expenses), 
and have had that opinion amply rein- 
forced many times since, I’m still amazed 
at how many people believe the opposite. 
One person who asked my opinion about 
election prospects was completely taken 
aback at my claim that Buchanan was 
finished. “Buchanan, lose?” he asked, 
nonplussed. ““Well, the Tory MLA will 
win here, anyway.” 

What possible rationale could there 
be for believing that this government — 
whose war cry is virtually “I am not a 
crook” — can or should win? Worse, can 
it in fact win? 

There are two faces to the notion that 
it can, one sinister, one peculiarly benign. 

The dark aspect is the idea afoot in 
the land that “‘all politicians are crooks” 
so what difference does it make who you 
elect. The next bunch will do the same 
thing. Nova Scotia has become rich 
ground for this kind of thinking, thanks 
in large part to the reputation accumulated 
by the present government. The people 
of Inverness South, after all, re-elected 
Billy Joe MacLean after he was convicted 
and turfed out of the legislature. They did 
so on his strength of personality, the 
notion that if he was a rascal he was an 
amiable one, and by some ellipsis of 
reasoning that a vote for Billy Joe was a 
vote against the rotten Halifax media who 
were somehow persecuting him. (The 
rotten Toronto media, according to the 
amiable John Buchanan, was behind the 
revival of the Thornhill affair — The 
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Toronto Star carried the statements by 
RCMP investigators that they had wanted 
to lay charges at the time.) 

The Thornhill affair, which occurred 
soon after the government first came 
to power in 1978, was the biggest genera- 
tor of cynicism in that regard. Rollie 
Thornhill was allowed to repay a debt 
of $140,000 at 25 to 30 cents to the dollar 
by four banks. There was a tremendous 
furor at the time. The RCMP investigators 
were rumoured to be unhappy when 
i Kin announced that no charges would 

e laid. 


A benign or 
cynical 
electorate only 
delivers more 
of the same 


Time and time again, the affair has 
been raised as a cause for cynicism in the 
population even if it was forgotten which 
politician was involved. “I think I'll go 
to the bank and see if I can pay back my 
loan at 25 cents to the dollar,” is just one 
of many snickers I’ve heard repeatedly. 
Whatever the unexplained circumstances 
surrounding it, the “‘25 cents to the dol- 
lar” has become virtually a metaphor for 
political favouritism. Later, as the 
Marshall affair heated up, it got caught 
up in the notion of unequal justice — kid 
gloves for a minister and 11 years in jail 
for Donald Marshall for a murder he 
didn’t commit. ry 

But at the time, the Thornhill affair 
passed. Two elections went by without it 
being an issue. 

So the proposition at hand is that all 
politicians are crooks. But that’s all right. 
You judge them on what a great bunch of 
guys they are otherwise. 

That brings us to the other side of the 
coin, the one meant to make the public 
forget the scandals. This aspect is em- 
bodied by none other than Premier John 
Buchanan himself. Whatever has gone on 
around him, here is a good fellow, a well- 
intentioned man who practises the politics 
of friendship and genuinely can’t see that 


there’s any problem with that. 

And the man is popular — far more 
than is his party or opposition leader 
Vince MacLean (who ironically, is the 
one who has to contend with a “‘sleaze”’ 
factor, a matter of image). Buchanan has 
the common touch. His rhetoric is upbeat 
and inoffensive, being made up mostly of 
rewarmed traditional clichés. He exudes 
decency. His personal relationships are 
strong. He wept when he had to turf his 
good friend Billy Joe out of the legisla- 
ture. In the revived Thornhill uproar his 
impassioned defence was for the individ- 
uals involved. These are fine people being 
pilloried and maligned. Why couldn’t the 
opposition and the media understand that 
and lay off? 

One can’t discount decency and 
human feeling, even in the head of an 
indecent government. I must admit I’ve 
often felt mean beating up on John 
Buchanan myself, knowing that the fellow 
never beats up on anyone in return, except 
in the most abstract way and only when 
cornered. But having friends is hardly the 
basis of sound government, especially 
when some of those friends are rifling 
the till, fiddling with justice, insulting 
minorities and welfare recipients and 
various other jolly things for which this 
government has become known. 

On the contrary, rule by friendship in 
politics is often the alter ego of weak will 
and judgement, if not crass favouritism. 
Much of John Buchanan’s troubles can be 
traced to that — friendship over judge- 
ment. He brought his friend Billy Joe 
into government although Billy Joe 
proclaimed openly that politics was a 
game to be played fast and loose. He 
made Edmund Morris social affairs min- 
ister, although Morris was a judgemental 
right winger with a tendency to freak out 
on social and moral matters and who 
finally ended up convicted for having 
illegally released information on a welfare 
mother in a personal vendetta. He daw- 
dled as Harry How and Ron Giffin 
politicized the Attorney General’s 
department, which in turn led to all kinds 
of trouble. Ultimately “critical mass’ was 
reached, as they say in the nuclear 
industry, and the whole thing blew under 
the weight of scandal, reviving even one 
eight years dead. 

The vital question should perhaps be 
re-phrased. It’s not whether the govern- 
ment can win. Rather it’s, given the 
circumstances, are Nova Scotians really 
that stupid? I'll cling to the opinion that 
they’re not until proven otherwise. 
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heritage. They argue that these projects 
represent poor economic planning. Others 
complain their rights are being trampled 
in the rush to build tourist Meccas. 

‘‘There is still a segment of the tourist 
population that comes only to sightsee,” 
counters Ron Loughery, an official with 
the province’s tourism department. ‘But 
people can watch the river go by or the 
waves crash on the beach for only so long. 
The tourist today wants more.” 

A similar argument is used by Brian 
Young, minister of tourism in Nova 
Scotia, to support the Buchanan govern- 
ment’s decision to fund the Annapolis 
Valley park. “‘Let’s not kid ourselves,” he 
says. ““What worked 10 years ago, five 
years ago, may not work today.” 

Critics suggest the government went 
out of its way to help the Magic Mountain 
developers without a strong guarantee in 
return. Although the City of Moncton and 
developers Ken Valois and Herb Ellis 
signed a 20-year lease for the Magnetic 
Hill land, they have only a three-year 
agreement with the province. Valois said 
he and Ellis made a verbal pact to stay 
put for at least five years, ‘‘and then we'll 
decide what we'll do with it.” 

The province placed a moratorium on 
funding for other water parks after the 
Magic Mountain proposal came along. “I 
don’t think you could get a bank to loan 
you any money for one now anyway,’ 
admits Ron Loughery, an official with the 
province’s tourism department. Out of 11 
water parks in New Brunswick, four are 
now either closed or in receivership. At 
least one other is for sale. 

Art Buck does not think that it is too 
high a price to pay. The city’s director of 
community services and former Tory 
MLA wanted to cash in on Magnetic Hill, 
Moncton’s best known tourist attraction. 
Magic Mountain was the answer. Buck 
and Loughery captured nearly a quarter 
of a $32 million tourism sub-agreement 
for the water park and Magnetic Hill. 

Buck’s sales pitch impressed Valois, 
a Montreal businessman, and Ellis, a 
New York wave pool baron. “I remember 
telling Art, if you can sell that (Magnetic 
Hill), you can sell anything because once 
you go you think you'll never be back,’ 
says Valois. “But the damn thing has kept 


Magic Mountain: 


its spell on 
New Brunswick 
IS in doubt 


Critics say the province's water theme park 
is breaking rules, sacrificing nature and 
trampling on local residents’ rights 


by Peter Boisseau, Lois Corbett and 

John Wishart 

eorge Rideout stood on the podium, 

searched the grey, threatening skies 

and found inspiration in the words 

of Martin Luther King. ‘“‘King said he 

went up to the mountain and saw the 

promised land. Well, this is our mountain 
and this is our promised land.” 

With those words on a June day last 
summer, the Moncton mayor opened 
Magic Mountain — a multi-million dol- 
lar water theme park — and christened 
the symbol of New Brunswick’s new ap- 
proach to tourism, a $490 million-a-year 
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industry that employs 26,000 people. 

For the rest of the summer, it was as 
if nature approved. More than 140,000 
visitors climbed aboard the park’s steam- 
boat replica and hurtled down Magic 
Mountain’s 11 water slides during one of 
the sunniest summers of the decade. It 
just didn’t rain. 

But Magic Mountain hasn’t cast its 
spell on everyone. Some see the New 
Brunswick park and projects like the 
Upper Clements Family Theme Park in 
Nova Scotia’s Annapolis Valley as offen- 
sive and artificial, an unnecessary gloss 
over the Maritimes’ natural beauty and 


gaining speed.” 

Buck decided to use the draw of 
Magnetic Hill by building a “tourist 
development park”? — an industrial park 
for tourist operators. Magic Mountain, 
with its collection of pools, slides, shops 
and amusements, became the first tenant. 
Also on the drawing board are a camp- 
ground/hotel and a park. 

The mega-project at Magnetic Hill 
was bolstered by Forrec International’s 
$1.2 million Wharf Village Shoppes, 
which one tenant bluntly describes as an 
“ersatz Peggy’s Cove.” Forrec’s future 
plans for the Hill include a $9 million 
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zoo/amusement park modelled after 
Busch Gardens in Tampa, Fla. 

Last summer, the city took in $30,000 
in rent plus a percentage of gross revenue 
over $1.25 million. The province also 
slapped its 10 per cent amusement tax 
on gate receipts. Some surveys suggested 
the Hill drew an extra 300,000 visitors, 
though even promoters concede part of 
that was due to the unusual number of 
sunny days. 

Magic Mountain was also favourably 
received by local construction companies, 
by students happy to have the seasonal 
jobs and by local tourism operators who 
enjoyed extra business. But success has 
had a price, including a string of broken 
promises to residents and bitter fights 
with local businesses. 

When the city was assembling park 
land in 1985, Mayor Rideout headed off 
trouble with area homeowners by prom- 
ising they’d be consulted every step of the 
way. In glowing terms, he described a 
planned buffer zone, berm, grass and 
trees to separate the development from 
their properties. Instead, their once quiet 
Street became the exit for thousands of 
“road warriors.’ 

“My mailbox was hit by something; 
I found it 60 yards from its post with a 
big gash in the side,’ recalls Gordon 
Steeves. Another day, he watched 40 cars 
race through a stop sign. Driveways 
became traffic circles and speed limits 
were ignored. He says the only way to 
solve the traffic problem is to move the 
park exit, but the city insists that can’t be 
done. “‘I don’t accept that,” says Steeves, 
who is a member of a residents’ commit- 
tee which continues to lobby the city to 
fulfil its promises. 

The park’s management doesn’t score 
high marks either, according to Dr. Fred 
Murphy, its nearest neighbour. He says 
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Magic Mountain attracted 1 
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40,000 people last summer. On hand for the grand opening were, 
left to right: Ken Valois, Dennis Cochrane MP, Bill Harmer, Mayor George Rideout and Herb Ellis 


the blare of the non-stop pop music on 
Magic Mountain’s public address system 
has been too much. His son, a lawyer, 
discovered the park had no permits for its 
loudspeaker system and was in violation 
of a city noise bylaw. But when Murphy 
called park manager Luc Ritzen, he was 
told the city already knew about the 
violation. He decided to go to the police. 

“They promised to take it up with 
their superiors but they said it’s dicey 
when one city department goes after 
another.” 

Another bylaw controversy surfaced 
when the city tried to shut down a com- 
petitor, Peter Lutes, who was building a 
modest amusement park facing Magic 
Mountain. Council reversed a Town 
Planning Commission decision to approve 
the Lutes development and, days later, 
building inspectors issued a cease work 
order. The mayor lashed out at Lutes’ 
“flagrant disregard of city bylaws.” 

When it was revealed that most of 
Magic Mountain was built without 
permits, the chief building inspector 
conceded he bent rules for his employer, 
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Food concession rights in the Wharf Village complex are owned by a Toronto businessman 


‘alte 


Lutes: modest competition for the Mountain 


but only because the city was “‘fast- 
tracking” the Magic Mountain develop- 
ment in an attempt to open before the 
tourist season passed. Rideout accused 
the media of negative reporting. 

Eventually, the city gave Lutes per- 
mission to proceed but demanded a public 
apology for criticizing its park. Lutes 
agreed. “I was looking for a solution. 
My wife wasn’t sleeping well; she was 
worried.” 

As early as 1984, problems arose 
when Ken Judson tentatively agreed to 
build and operate a restaurant in the game 
farm area of Magnetic Hill — now he’s 
suing the city for breach of promise. After 
negotiations with the city broke down, he 
was forced to move his restauarant from 
the site because it was blocking the game 
farm entrance. A day later, Forrec tripled 
its rent for space Judson was trying to 
lease in Wharf Village. 

“T think Forrec was looking ahead (to 
future expansion plans) and they told the 
city they wanted my restaurant out of 
there,’ Judson says. That’s only a guess, 
he adds, “but I think it’s a good one.” 
Toronto businessman Patrick Smith now 
owns the Wharf Village food concession 
rights. Judson is seeking a quarter of a 
million dollars in damages. 
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WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked —avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette— Belvedere Extra Mild Reg.: ‘Tar’ 10 mg. Nic. 0.8 mg; King Size: “Tar” 10 mg. Nic. 0.9 mg. 
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Area residents suggest the city’s atti- 
tude about the park is that the end justifies 
the means. While Buck has coddled de- 
velopers, residents say he’s turned a cold 
shoulder to their concerns. ‘““We’re sort 
of a minor annoyance he’d rather see go 
away,’ says Steeves. 

A source in the provincial environ- 
ment department says he was told “‘not 
to ask too many questions’ when he 
suggested an environmental impact 
assessment study be done before Magic 
Mountain plans were underway. 

In July of last year, changes brought 
in under the province’s Clean Environ- 
ment Act required developers to submit 
their plans to the minister of the environ- 
ment. Paul Monti, senior environmental 
planner with the environment depart- 
ment, says that if Magic Mountain was 
being developed today, it would be 
screened by the minister and probably 
subjected to such a study. “It’s interesting 
to note that the minister of the environ- 
ment at the time (the park was approved) 
was also the MLA for that riding,” says 
Monti. 

According to local residents, politics 
may have also played a part in the Upper 
Clements Family Theme Park which is 
located in Nova Scotia finance minister 
Greg Kerr’s riding. The government lent 
$13 million to a private board of directors 
to build a 14-acre park, just six miles 
from the quaint town of Annapolis Royal. 

“During the last election, Greg Kerr 
gave us the Fundy Tidal project; now he’s 
offering us a ferris wheel,’ says Nancy 
Onysko, the NDP candidate for the 
riding. The Nova Scotia park features 
rides, a replica fishing village and a 
miniature golf course in the shape of the 
province. The developers hope to attract 
215,000 tourists in the first year and 
255,000 by the fifth year of operation. 

Sandra Meers, editor of the local 
Annapolis Royal Spectator, says she 
hasn’t heard a valid complaint against the 
theme park proposal. “If the government 
is going to spend money on tourism, they 
may as well spend it here.” 

Others are not so quick to embrace the 
park. Colin Henderson, a Halifax free- 
lance journalist, called it “tasteless and 
moronic, patronizing and tawdry” in a 
recent commentary on CBC’s Radio 
Noon show. Arguing that mega-tourist 
centres cannot produce long-term gain for 
Nova Scotia, he says the government is 
sacrificing the province’s heritage and 
culture to invest in a project that has a 
built-in short life, ‘‘like drive-in movies 
and hula hoops.” He also questions the 
value for dollars spent in tourism. 

““We’re perverting ourselves and our 
heritage for nothing . . . our real fishing 
villages need a facelift and here they 
are spending all this money on a pre- 
tend land.” 

Some people in Moncton could not 
agree more. 
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Beautiful Black Ash Baskets 
A unique gift or treasure for your very own 


With summer just around the corner, these Production Centre in East Royalty, Prince 
beautiful black ash picnic and potato baskets Edward Island. Making use of the plentiful black 
are welcome additions to any home. They are ash trees on the Island, the qualities of this 
hand-crafted by expert craftspeople at the particular wood lend themselves beautifully 


Minegoo Indian Arts and Crafts Society Basket to the creation of the Mic Mac basket. Since 
black ash is a durable as well as flexible 
a, hardwood, a Mic Mac basket will last a lifetime 
= with proper care. 
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Offer good 


Atlantic Insight is proud to offer these —_ Here is my order for ; 
Mic Mac Indian Baskets to its readers. #___ Round Potato Basket x $29.95 $___ only in Canada. 
The price of the round potato basket is #_ _ Square Potato Basket x $2795 $_.. = Name: 

$29.95, square potato basket is $2795  #_ Picnic Basket x $37.95 Ae ON ie Sai Sh Nt oa ah 3 A 
and the picnic basket sells for $37.95 Tax (N.S. residents add 10% tax) Wccnk) Horie et als § oes aa RR 322 
(plus $5 shipping and handling). If not Shipping and handling $5.00 Telephone: 

satisfied with the product, please Ma Deeb eh er Ree Visa/Mastercard Number: 


return within 15 days for a full refund. Expiry Date: 
Please find enclosed my cheque or Signature: 
money order, or charge to my Visa/ 

Sorry, no COD orders accepted. Mastercard number. Please ship to the _—‘ Mail to: Atlantic Insight, 1668 Barrington 


Allow 6 weeks shipping time. following address: Street, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 


Pork on the 


barbecue 


Backyard barbecues and community 
Jestivals are offering Atlantic Canadians 
new ways to enjoy pork outdoors 


by Colleen Thompson 
“O father, the pig, the pig! Do come and 
taste how nice the burnt pig eats.” 


ighteenth century literary critic 
Charles Lamb liked the taste of 


roast pork so much that he com- 
posed a humorous account of its 
discovery as a food. Unlike the practice 
of Lamb’s characters in his “Dissertation 
Upon Roast Pig,” it is not necessary to 
burn a house down with a pig inside to 
enjoy the distinct flavour of this readily 
available Atlantic Canadian food. 

Succulent roast pork has adorned 
dinner tables for generations. With the 
emergence of the home barbecue in all 
its forms, pork has taken its rightful place 
as a party dish, a family food and an 
easy-to-prepare back yard feast. Atlantic 
Canadians are also learning that pork is 
no longer considered fattening, at least no 
more fattening than any other meat. In 
fact, because of improved technology in 
breeding and feeding, pork is a high 
quality, lean meat which is low in fat 
and a source of added protein, vitamins 
and iron. 

This comes as great news to anyone 
who’s been participating in the latest trend 
to spread across North America, the art 
of pig roasting. 

The Rotary Club in Hampton, N.B. 
has raised the art of pig roasting to a high 
level. For the past four years, club 
members have co-sponsored a Pork Bar- 
becuing Festival with the New Brunswick 
Hog Marketing Board, suppliers of the 
| pigs. The festival, which takes place this 
year from July 29 to 31, involves teams 
competing for awards of excellence. 

““We borrowed the idea from the town 
of Ayer in Ontario,’ says Cecil Fletcher, 
a Rotarian and one of the festival’s 
organizers. ““We needed a major fund 
raising project and this seemed like a 
good one.” 
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Last year the festival roasted 17 pigs, 
each weighing between 50 and 60 lbs., 
and served generous portions on buns 
with chips and apple sauce for $3 a plate. 
But it isn’t just the taste of the pork that 
annually brings back visitors to the feast. 
Each pig roasting team dresses in cos- 
tume to represent a different theme. 
Throughout the weekend on the Hampton 
ball field, sheiks and their harems mingle 
with high-spirited hillbillies, club-toting 
cavemen and aliens from outerspace. 

Winning isn’t easy. The entries, which 
must be spit roasted, are judged for 
moisture, texture, flavour, stuffing and 
glaze. Because the stuffing improves 
flavour and the glaze improves the 
presentation, these recipes are jealously 
guarded. The high level of competition 
adds to the fun of this fair, which Charles 
Lamb would have almost certainly 
described as “‘finger-licking good.” 

For those who are not ready to go 
“‘wholehog”’ with a pig slowly turning to 
gold in the backyard, there are other ways 
to enjoy barbecued pork. 

For the past 20 years, the village of 
Scotsburn, N.S. has hosted a Pork Chop 
Community Barbecue on the last Wed- 
nesday in July. Organizer Don Gunn says 
the festival annually attracts 2,500 pork 
lovers who feast on a ton of chops. More 
than 100 community volunteers handle the 
barbecues and also provide musical 
entertainment. 

On a smaller scale, backyard gas or 
charcoal barbecues are perfect for chops, 
ribs, roasts or pork burgers. Even a little 
hibachi or stovetop grill can produce the 
fabulous taste of barbecued pork. For 
those who can’t make it to the Rotary 
Club’s Hampton Festival, why not invite 
the neighbours over to help barbecue one 
of these pork dishes? Don’t be surprised 
if most of the town drops in unexpectedly, 
drawn by the irresistible aroma, to watch, 
turn and taste. 


Applesauce glazed spareribs 
4 lbs. spareribs cut in half crosswise 
1 cup thick applesauce 
Y; cup brown sugar 
1 tbsp. cider vinegar 
% tsp. ground allspice 
% tsp. freshly ground pepper 
% tsp. salt 
1 tsp. dry mustard 

Remove excess fat from spare ribs and 
cut into generous pieces or leave in strips. 
Parboil in boiling salted water for 3-4 
minutes. Drain and place on a rack in a 
pan at 350°F for approximately 40 min- 
utes, basting occasionally with pan juices. 

Mix applesauce, sugar, vinegar and 
spices in a small bowl. 

Thread ribs on a skewer or leave in 
strips. Transfer to a barbecue and cook 
20-30 minutes or until tender, basting 
frequently. 


Corn-stuffed pork chops 
6 pork loin chops, cut 1% inches thick 
% cup chopped green pepper 
% cup chopped onion 
1 tbsp. butter 
1 egg 
12 cups toasted bread cubes 
1 cup whole kernel corn (cooked) 
2 tbsp. pimiento 
Y tsp. salt 
’ tsp. ground cumin 
dash pepper 

Make a slit in each chop by cutting 
from fat side almost to bone. Season 
cavity with a little salt and pepper. 

In small saucepan, cook green pepper 
and onion in butter until tender but not 
brown. Combine egg, bread cubes, corn, 
pimiento, salt, cumin and pepper. Pour 
cooked pepper and onion over bread cube 
mixture. Toss lightly. 

Spoon about % cup stuffing into each 
pork chop. Securely fasten pockets with 
wooden picks. 

Grill chops over medium coals about 
20 minutes. Turn meat and grill until 
done, probably about 15 to 20 min- 
utes more. 


Maple-marinated pork chops 
’2 cup maple syrup 
Y% cup soya sauce 
juice of % lemon 
small garlic clove (minced) 
1 tsp. salt 
dash of pepper 
‘4 tsp. seasoning salt 
1 tsp. powdered ginger 
Y tsp. dry mustard 
4-6 pork chops or steaks 
Mix marinade ingredients and pour 
over pork. Marinate 2-3 hours or over- 
night. Drain and save marinade. 
Barbecue pork fairly high above coals 
(will burn easily) about 15 minutes per 
side, more for thick chops. 
Bring marinade to a boil and use as 
a sauce for chops when served. 
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rthur and Donna Arsenault of 
Oromocto, N.B. sometimes feel like 
Cary Grant and Betsy Drake in Room for 
One More. Like the characters in the 
1952 Hollywood hit, they take in teen- 
agers who have nowhere else to go. 

‘Tt started about 17 years ago when 
we realized homes were needed for 
unwanted 14 to 19-year-olds,’’ says 
Donna, who juggles a full-time job in the 
housekeeping department of the Dr. 
Everett Chalmers Hospital in nearby 
Fredericton with the demands of running 
a modern, nine-bedroom bungalow. 
Arthur is a member of the Canadian 
Armed Forces. 

Since 1971, the Arsenaults have seen 
more than 40 teenagers come and go. 
Three have been foster children. The rest 
have been either runaways dropped off 
by the police or so-called problem 
children referred by school guidance 
counsellors. At one time, they sheltered 
seven teenagers as well as their own two 
sons. Some stay only for a few days; 
others stay until they finish school. One 
girl, who moves in with Donna and 
Arthur whenever things get tough at 
home, describes the Arsenault’s home as 
a “‘cooling-off place.”’ 

With the exception of a small allow- 
ance received for their foster children, 
the Arsenaults support those who come 
to them without government aid. New- 
comers are given ground rules and are 
expected to help out around the house. 

*‘Just about every one of them has 
either graduated from high school or 
gone on to community college,’’ says 
Donna. ‘‘Occasionally there’s someone 
we can’t help, but we love these kids and 
try to be very patient. We’ll continue to 
take them in for as long as we have our 


health.’’ — Carol McLeod 


A: the age of 78, Estelle Bolger of 
Summerside, P.E.I. is an energetic 
and healthy woman who happily boasts 
that she was the first woman barber on 
the Island and possibly in Canada. The 
tiny woman caused a sensation when she 
began her 62-year barbering career in 
Georgetown alongside her father, Frank 
J. Soloman, a Lebanese immigrant. She 
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The Arsenaults have seen more than 40 teenagers come and go from their Oromocto home 


was 16 at the time. 

During her first five years of 
barbering, Estelle says she was snubbed 
by many people. Some even felt she 
would surely go to hell for working at 
what was considered a man’s profession. 
Not to be dissuaded, she learned the 
trade well and was offered a job in 
Summerside. It was there that she met 
her husband, Lenie Bolger. 


Boiger’s barbering was the talk of P.E.I 


In the 1930s, the people of Summer- 
side were as shocked as those in 
Georgetown to see a woman shaving 
men and cutting their hair. ‘‘They used 
to crowd around the barber shop and 
watch through the window while a 
policeman kept things under control,’’ 
she recalls. When she set up her own 
shop in Borden, her reputation as a 
barber gained her respect. 

In 1947, after building a house with 
her husband on Russell Street in 
Summerside, Estelle set up shop in her 
home and continued to work full time 
until the age of 65. Today she occasion- 
ally picks up the scissors to cut hair for 
friends and always keeps her husband’s 


hair trimmed. — Kathy Jorgensen 


Breaking into a male-dominated 
industry may be hard for some 
women but for Carla Hiscock of St. 
John’s, Nfld. it was surprisingly easy. 
About 15 years ago, Hiscock joined her 
husband Geoff in the family jewelry 
business, R.H. Trapnell Ltd., in down- 
town St. John’s. Her driving force then 
was her dissatisfaction with a teaching 
career. When Geoff did not have the 
time to give to the board of the Canadian 
Jeweller’s Association, Carla took the 
nod and worked her way up to presi- 
dent — the first woman to hold this 
position. 

Hiscock says she did not get involved 
to strike a blow for women in this 
industry. ‘‘I didn’t actually look for this. 
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I was really in it to learn more about the 
industry.”’ 

Recently, she has worked her way 
even higher up the ladder, becoming the 
first woman to ““grace the threshold’’ of 
the prestigious, male-only 24 Karat Club 
of New York and the first woman in 
more than 100 years to sit at the head 
tables of jewellers’ association dinners 
in Chicago and Boston. Hiscock has 
opened doors for women to become 
more prominent in an industry, where 
women traditionally sold the jewelry and 
men joined the associations. 

‘*T was the catalyst that made them 
look at the whole issue all over again,”’ 
she says. ““The barriers are coming 
down and there are many men who feel 
it’s time.”’ 

Although her year as president has 
been ‘‘tremendous and marvellous,’’ she 
says travelling almost every second 
weekend has been too demanding and 
she won’t be seeking re-election. But 
with a family to look after and a store 
to run, she doesn’t expect to be bored. 

— Lana Hickey 
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invading a male bastion 
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Carla Hiscock: 


[ °° Handrahan of Tignish, P.E.I. is 
a farmer with a difference. Two years 
ago, he invented a blueberry-raking 
machine — something Maritime and 
New England farmers have been trying 
to do for the last 15 years. 

Handrahan, who’s vice president of 
the P.E.I. Blueberry Growers Associa- 
tion, got some of his ideas from 
information about other attempts that 
appeared in farm papers. Jimmy 
Doucette and Aubrey Chaisson of 
Acadian Machine Works helped build 
the machine. 
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Handrahan’s blueberry-raking machine still needs a few adjustments for the 1988 season 


Leo Handrahan’s raker is adapted for 
the comparatively level ground and wide 
patches of berries on his farm in north- 
west P.E.I. The machine is 40 inches 
wide and is pulled by a tractor. Rakes 
of equal width in front collect the berries 
and let them fall into boxes. Two people 
stand behind ready to exchange full 
boxes for empty ones. 

The biggest advantage of the mecha- 
nized raker, according to Handrahan, is 
that only half as many berries are missed 
as with the hand rakes. And because 
machine raking can probably also be 
finished much faster, more berries can 
be collected in their prime. 

Before the 1988 blueberry season 
Handrahan’s machine will need a few 
changes, such as a different type of 
wheels. Another problem, which no 
inventor of a mechanical blueberry rake 
has yet solved, is how to make the raker 
get rid of the broken branches which get 
Caught in it as it moves along. Still, ‘‘we 
got ours working the first year, which 
is something no one else ever did,’’ says 


Handrahan. — Emily Elizabeth Cran 


hen young people graduate from 
high school, their first thoughts are 
usually of summer jobs and money for 
college. Often the summer job is a make- 
work grant. But Shelley Gerow of 
North Sydney, N.S. won’t be working 
on a grant this summer. She’ll be 
resuming her duties as the president of 
her driveway sealing company — SG 
Sealer. 

Shelley started her company last 
summer with some financial help from 
her father and some experience gained 
from a part-time job at a local paving 
company. SG Sealer became so success- 
ful that Shelley had to hire some of her 
schoolmates to keep up with the demand. 
When the company won its biggest con- 
tract — painting lines on a high school 
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parking lot — Shelley and four employ- 
ees worked 10-hour days for two weeks. 
She says that ‘‘when we finally got 
Memorial High’s parking lot finished, 
we just screamed and yelled — if some- 
one had driven past us then, they would 
have thought we were nuts!”’ 
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Gerow has succeeded at ground level 


SG Sealer turned enough of a profit 
last summer for Shelley to travel to 
Toronto for a vacation. Money made this 
year will help pay for college. As for her 
career plans, Shelley says, “‘I’m not 
really sure what I’ll do — maybe go into 
business.’’ One thing is for certain, 
though — Shelley’s already succeeded at 
ground level, so there’s nowhere to go 
but up. — Bob LeDrew 
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It don’t beat drizzle and fog 


o less a Newfoundland chauvinist 

than Joey Smallwood, off on a 

typical oratorical tangent in the 
House of Assembly, once gave his version 
of an earthly paradise: six months of the 
year in Newfoundland and the other six 
in Florida. 

Sometime around the Ides of March, 
facing yet another three-month long and 
almost imperceptible crawl towards 
summer, the chilblained majority would 
probably back Joey on that one. 

Anestimated 20,000 Newfoundlanders 
bolt the rigours of a North Atlantic winter 
each year, most on the 14-day package in 
search of Mickey Mouse ears for the 
kiddies and enough sun for at least that 
startling, boiled lobster complexion. But 
hundreds do approach the Smallwood 
ideal of endless summer. Local travel 
agents say that Florida is still by far the 
popular choice for Newfoundland snow- 
birds with the focus of the colony being 
St. Pete’s Beach, a placename as familiar 
to the province as Come by Chance. 

It used to be the popular pastime to 
hang around Tampa International Airport 
and watch the latest wave of fellow provin- 
cials roll in. Identification was easy. You 
just watched the baggage for the tell-tale 
“Newfie suitcase,’ a Carnation milk 
carton bound up with fishing twine and 
containing such essentials as salt cod and 
real tea. Even before the airport was 
cleared you could usually line up enough 
games of Auction, an archaic form of 
bridge and the Newfoundland recreation 
second only to politics, to last you the 
length of your sojourn. 

We’re not talking penthouse condos 
here. Even today with the 80-cent dollar, 
St. John’s travel agents say you can bolt 
the Newfoundland winter on little more 
than the old age pension. Modest quarters 
a few streets in from the beach and proper 
attention to the supermarket specials and, 
by golly, Martha, this sure do beat rain, 
drizzle and fog. 

But, alas, that era may be ending. Last 
month, for the first time in ten years, I 
checked out Florida and really couldn’t 
see myself, when the time comes, sticking 
my lumbago under the broiler in the 
Sunshine State. 

The pelicans still play follow the 
leader at sunset, the Gulf of Mexico glows 
as if lit from the bottom, the sun blasts 
down through the warm breeze. It is still 
a wondrous antidote to the snowshovel 
and the hideous screech of tires on ice. 
The trouble is, too many other people 
seem to have discovered this. 
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Even dowdy, quiet old St. Pete’s 
Beach, once just the speed for gregarious 
but slow-paced Newfs, is now claustro- 
phobia on a sandbar. Florida’s permanent 
population has exploded and the state 
of the U.S. dollar has kept vacationing 
Americans home and funnelled vast 
hordes of them into the sunny peninsula. 

Whether it was invented there or not, 
I first heard the asinine and now universal 
command to “have a nice day”’ in Florida. 
But back then, there seemed to be at least 
a smidgen of sincerity behind it. Florida 
service was a marvel and the person who 
poured you a glass of water seemed genu- 
inely friendly without being the least 
servile. 

Now that they’re overrun they can take 
you or leave you. Leave a sock or paper- 
back on a motel bed and it doesn’t get 
made, a lightbulb is good for a few days’ 
effort, beach snack bars seem to open and 
close at whim. The fragile sands of the 
Gulf Islands are weighted down with 
cheek-by-jowl motels and condominiums. 

Old age is nearly always a shock to 
Florida newcomers. It isn’t like The 
Golden Girls at all. On my first trip I 
went into a fried chicken joint the size of 
a small airplane hangar and got stared at 
by 40 people, none of them younger than 
80. But I like older people, especially 
Florida oldies. Out of the loneliness or 
whatever, they tend to trap you into a con- 
versation and, being older, usually have 
much that is interesting to converse about. 
This time, however, the unnaturalness 
of being in the midst of a sea of people 
of the same age group induced a smidgen 
of melancholia. 

How strenuous it must be to do 
nothing. Does retirement ever come up 
to expectations? Is this all there is? 

How many shells can you collect, how 
many pelicans carve out of driftwood, 
how many pastel seascapes can you paint? 
The occasional memento mori is a fine 
thing but we’re talking here about wall- 
to-wall chiropractors, impotence clinics, 
face-lift shops, wheelchair garages, 
ambulance traffic jams, funeral parlours, 
crematoriums. 

Shopping is the great mania among 
“the girls.’ Heard outside a Maas Bros. 
department store, “I bought my usual red, 
white and blue orlon.’ “Okey-dokey. 
Alrightey, well, I just had to have these 
two pairs of pumps, aren’t they darling?” 

“Is Madge still in there. What did 
Madge buy?” “My dear, Madge hasn’t 
bought a single thing.” (With uncommon 
vehemence) “Well, damn that Madge!”’ 


The cry of “breakers” is a chilling one 
in Florida. Fort Lauderdale used to be the 
main battleground for college students on 
their spring break. After one deadly riot 
too many, the Lauderdale burghers put the 
run on the howling mob and they moved 
up the shore to Daytona. 

Since we were quartered for a time at 
Clearwater, one of the most sedate fogey- 
villes in Florida, I, as an advancing pre- 
fogey, had a false sense of security. But 
one fine, subtropical night the breakers 
struck Clearwater like the furies of hell. 
It was a petrifying experience. Well into 
the small hours the streets shook under 
the screeching, roaring wheels of a vast 
zit-pack, underscored by the constant 
howl of police, fire and ambulance sirens. 

By day they carpeted the beaches, 
square miles of the greased and slug-pale 
flower of American youth altering what- 
ever consciousness they might have had 
with whatever came to hand, each with 
a blaster the size of a baby’s coffin. 

Envy might have had something to do 
with it. I found this vast conglomeration 
of a particular age group just as depressing 
as the armies of the aged. I found basted, 
frenetic teenboppers stretching to the 
horizon more intimidating than stimu- 
lating but sent not to ask for whom the 
clinic bells tolled. 

There’s a certain air of menace in 
Florida, real or imagined. They’re 
emptying the jails as an economy, their 
electric chairs seldom cool off, real chain 
gangs clean up the beaches, the governor 
calls Reagan a Commie, nearly any 
menace can buy a gun and much of $68 
billion dollars in drugs a year come 
ashore on these beaches. 

Florida is not so restful as it once was. 
I was soon bent double with a stomach 
ulcer. Here was the crowning horror. 
I would fall into the devastating clutches 
of the U.S. health system and after 
days of extensive X-rays and tests we'd 
be sent home early on a pauper’s flight. 

Misery finally overcame the fear of 
bankruptcy and I staggered into a walk- 
in clinic — brain surgery-while-U-wait, 
no lines, penile implants this week’s 
special. A doctor (I presume) glanced up 
with a portable phone to his ear. It was 
lunchtime. Said he: ‘‘Ulcers? Salami on 
rye, German potato salad, hold the pickle. 
Here, get yourself some Zantac.’ 

Full of new surprises, Florida. Too 
many for this young fogey. Next March 
Pll make do with a sunlamp, an indoor 
kitty litter beach and the occasional six- 
pack of exotic imported Moosehead. 
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Meet the best hands y 
and minds in the trade * 


Behind every Hunt window and door is 

a long history of fine craftsmanship. In 
fact, you'll find some of the people 

have been here since the day the shop 
doors opened more than 25 years ago. 
Extensive training and the most advanced 
manufacturing systems have kept Hunt 

at the forefront of the industry. 


While new technology has replaced 
some tools of the trade, other things 


will never change . . . like the quality 
workmanship and personal pride that 
goes into every Hunt product. In the 
custom workshop, each product is still 
hand-fitted and finished by craftsmen 
who carefully monitor quality control 
— it is not part of an assembly line. 


The difference in production today is 


the exacting quality made possible by 
computer aided design and the most 


FLINT. 


Windows and Doors 


sophisticated machinery available. 
With today’s technology behind them, 
the people at Hunt deliver more 
standard products than any other 
Canadian manufacturer. For design 
flexibility and products built to the 
highest quality standards, make 

Hunt part of your plans. Call your 
Hunt representative or visit the Hunt 
Showroom nearest you to view all of 
the Hunt and Pella products on display. 


Showroom Hours: Monday to Friday 8 - 6; Thursday until 8; Saturday 9 - 3 
Showroom Locations: Saint John: 358 Rothesay Avenue (506) 693-2128 ¢ Dartmouth: 58 Wright Avenue (902) 469-6550 ¢ St. John’s: 33 Stavanger Drive (709) 576-0640 


